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IN A_WORLD OF ang STANDARDS... 


> 
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/ 
THIS SEAL OF QUALITY 
Sa 
IS A BEACON 














OF SAFETY! 


In the coming months consumers will 
be bewildered by a host of new products on the market. 
Most of these products will be substitute merchandise 
taking the place of materials essential to defense. 

Your judgment as a consumer will be put to the acid 
test. Old standards of quality and familiar brand names 
will not necessarily be Senendtabie guides. 

The one unchanging guidepost is the Seal of Quality 
of the United States Testing Company, Inc. Now, as 
in the past, this Seal is awarded only to merchandise 
meeting our scientific standards of serviceability . . 
merchandise guaranteed and check-tested for main- 
tained quality. Use the Seal of Quality as your pro- 
protection! 


The following products have been tested and certified for maintained 
quality and have been awarded the Seal of Quality: 


“Bemberg” —Woven and Knitted Rayon 

Dress and Underwear Fabrics . . . American Bemberg Corp. 
Bijou Hosiery . . .. . . . + + Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Bry-Tested Linings . . . ... . . » « Brybro Fabrics Corp. 
Headlight and Crown Overalls . Crown Overall Manufacturing Co. 
Del Ware Kolorflor Floor Covering . Delaware Floor Products, Inc. 
Rubber Gloss Wax ... . . . «. Franklin Research Company 
Ce GREENS 2 6 6 6 3s et a 6 8 R. Moore*{\Company 
North American Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress 

and Underwear Fabrics . North American Rayon Corporation 
Fiberglas . . . ... .« . Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases... ... . . Pequot Mills 
Penn-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbill Oil Motor 

Oil Renuzit, French Dry Cleaner . . . . Radbill Oil Company 
Beautyrest Mattresses ira yee Simmons Company 
Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and 

Underwear Fabrics —- Tubize Chatillon Corporation 











UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. GREENSBORO, N.C. |= WOONSOCKET, R.1. CHICAGO, ILL. © NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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New Weight Chart Solves 
Perplexing Question 


Mothers who buy E-Z Knitted Underwear for their infants never 
have to guess as to the correct size. The new scientific way to buy 
is by the baby’s weight, and every E-Z shirt or vest has a size chart 
printed on the sanitary cellophane container in which each garment 
is sealed. 

The chart is easy to read, the correct size is given at a glance. 

To fully inform you of this new development in buying infants’ 
underwear, we will gladly send you a free copy of the E-Z chart. 
Just write your name, address, and occupation on a postcard, and 
mail it to E-Z Mills, Inc., Dept. 10, Bennington, Vermont. 


E-Z UNDERWEAR 
“for any child of any age’ 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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How Velveeta can help 
build strong Americans 


* 





THIS CHEESE FOOD 1S 


© RICH IN THE MILK MINERALS, 
CALCIUM AND PHOSPHORUS 


© RICH IN MILK PROTEIN 


® A FINE ENERGY FOOD 


x 


AN EXCELLENT FOOD SOURCE 
OF VITAMINS A AND G 


® DIGESTIBLE AS MILK ITSELF 


@ AND IT’S PASTEURIZED! 


6 (In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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he Story Kehind the Product 
Jhe Story 


$ YOU KNOW, individual prefer- 
A ences for cheddar cheese vary 
widely. Some people like cheddar that 
has cured for many months to a teas- 
ing sharp flavor. Some like a medium- 
mellow flavor. But many, many Amer- 
icans prefer a cheddar flavor that is 
rich yet mild. 

Kraft, of course, supplies a cheddar 
flavor for every taste. And the product 
supplied for lovers of mild cheddar 
flavor is particularly notable from the 
nutritional standpoint. This is as it 
should be, for the group of cheese- 
lovers who prefer mild flavor includes 
many, many children. 

Around fifteen years ago Kraft re- 
search scientists began working on the 
problem of retaining, in a cheese prod- 
uct, certain valuable milk nutrients 


lost in ordinary cheese making. The 


APPROXIMATE ANALYSIS 
OF VELVEETA 


Protein 19.10 We. 0 < + 6 ae 

Ash ’ 5.58 Lactose 6.63 

Cap ..+0- CO Mass Boe 

. Seer 1.95 Salt 1.67 

Moisture. . 44.00 pH..... 5.37 
* * . 


Broiled Tomatoes with 
Velveeta 


The dish at the right illustrates the remark- 
able cookability of Velveeta. 

From a half-pound package of Velveeta 
cut lengthwise slices. Place one slice on each 
broiled tomato half. Toast under low broiler 
heat or in a moderate oven until the Velveeta 
has melted. Serve immediately with a strip 
of bacon garnishing each tomato half. 


Another illustration of J elveeta’s re- 
markable cooking quality is this basic 
recipe for cheese sauce. 


1. Melt % Ib. of Velveeta in the top 
of a double boiler. 


2. Gradually add 4 cup of milk, stir- 
ring constantly. 


(In writing to 


result was Velveeta—a dairy product 
composed of cheddar cheese, whey 
concentrate, skim milk solids, cream. 
sodium phosphate and salt. 

Thus Velveeta is a rich source of 
milk protein, one of the highest qual- 
ity proteins known. It is also a rich 
food source of milk calcium and milk 
phosphorus. Its milk fat and milk 
sugar provide food energy. These are 
reasons why this cheese food is so 
valuable in the general diet of growing 
children. There are still other reasons: 

The cheddar cheese and cream make 
Velveeta an excellent food source of 
vitamin A. 

And the whey concentrate makes 
Velveeta an excellent food source of 
vitamin G. Recent biological assays 
show that 100 grams of Velveeta sup- 
ply approximately 500 Bourquin- 


advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 


Sherman Units of this vitamin. One 
and one-third ounces of Velveeta, the 
average portion for a sandwich, supply 
approximately 180 vitamin G units. 

In addition to all of this, Velveeta 
is digestible as milk itself. And, like 
the safest milk, this dairy product is 
pasteurized! 

In view of the nation-wide program 
to increase and conserve the country’s 
dairy resources, this nutritious prod- 
uct, which utilizes a greater fraction 
of the milk than ordinary cheese, takes 
on a new importance. Velveeta is an 
example of the Kraft research con- 
stantly directed toward the better use 
of dairy products in the feeding of 
the nation. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
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To Active Members 


of the 
American Home Economics Assoctation 


Keep your JOURNALS coming! 


This October issue is the last that we can afford to send you 
until we know whether you are renewing your membership for 
1941-42. 

If you have renewed, action will follow in the Washington 
office. 

If you have not paid dues for 1941-42 to your state treasurer, 
a check today will keep the Journat coming each month as 
issued—not in bundles of several copies at a later date. Let prompt 
action bring satisfaction to you and save extra work and expense in 
the Washington office. 


Consult your September Bulletin for 
the name and address of your state treas- 
urer and amount of dues in your state. 








1941 EDITION 


Homemaking Education 
in the High School 


The 
Revised By 
Edition MAUDE WILLIAMSON, Colorado State College 


MARY 8S. LYLE, Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 


I ESIGNED to meet the needs of prospective teachers of homemaking in the high school and 

inexperienced teachers in service, this well-known college text has been almost entirely 
rewritten to meet the changing concepts in education in recent years which have resulted in 
the increased importance of education for home and family living. Emphasis has been 
placed on learning through experience, solving everyday personal and home problems, and 
the close cotiperation of home and school to develop better members of more democratic 
homes. Attention has been given to the effect of national vocational education acts and to 
the handling of adult groups as part of the high-school program. The course of the text 
follows the order in which the prospective teacher meets her problems and provides concrete 
suggestions for solving them. Price, $3.00 





THE CENTURY VOCATIONAL SERIES 


35 West 32nd St. 
New York 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
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In accordance with established custom, this issue of the Journal of Home Economics 
is devoted mainly to papers presented at the thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association held in Chicago, Illinois, June 22 to 26, 1941. A 
few addresses, including those at the general sessions, appear somewhat shortened; 
other papers and discussions, in abstract; several are being held for publication in 


later issues. 


Proceedings of the business sessions and lists of officers and committees 


appeared in the Bulletin sent to members of the Association in September. 


AMERICA IN A WORLD AT WAR 


CLIFTON M. UTLEY 


<i UR national policy at the pres- 


\/ 





ny jy ent moment, as I understand it, 
\, ) fi is that of doing what is neces- 
xX 


<4 sary to prevent a Hitler victory; 
we have dedicated our entire national in- 
dustry if necessary—and it will be necessary 
—to that purpose. I do not propose 
to discuss whether that policy is or is 
not wise, but rather how that policy may 
be carried out and implemented and where 
it may lead us. I have just three things 
to say: 

1. A Hitler victory in this war cannot be 
prevented without the United States mak- 
ing the most stupendous effort ever made 
in its entire history—an effort beside which 
our World War effort, at least from the 
standpoint of economic effort, will pale into 
insignificance. 

2. To carry out this policy we will have 
to make stupendous readjustments in our 
national economy, adjustments of which we 
talk rather glibly at present but of whose 
full import the country has today only the 
vaguest inkling. 

3. Having achieved the victory which I 
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believe we shall achieve, it will all be use- 
less to us unless we completely abandon 
our traditional foreign policy and turn in- 
stead to an entirely different policy. Fail- 
ing that, there will be another war equally 
or more bloody every twenty-five years or 
so until we are defeated or until we abandon 
the isolation policy which we have falsely 
believed could bring us security. 

There can be only two possible victors 
in this war: the United States or Germany. 
The victor cannot be Great Britain. Why? 
This is a war of machines, a war in which 
that side will win which can go on throwing 
machines and wealth into the holocaust 
longer than the other side. 

At the start of this war it used to be 
fashionable to make two lists of the powers, 
with the population and resources charted 
on both sides. On the side of the Allies 
would be shown a whole list of nations with 
a couple or more hundred millions of popu- 
lation, even going to almost a billion if you 
counted all the Indians and everything else 
in the British Empire. On the other side 
was shown Germany and perhaps Italy with 
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meager population. Populations are im- 
portant. They are labor power to work 
the machines that make machines for war. 
If you make one of those charts now, you 
will find that you have under German con- 
trol just the reverse of what you had at 
the start of the war: about 218 millions in 
Europe perforce on the side of Germany 
and 44 millions on the side of Britain. The 
natural resources story is similar. The 
machine story is even more pessimistic 
where Britain is concerned. It is rather 
difficult to get a good index of machine- 
producing power, of machine power; but 
since most machines emanate from steel in 
one way or another, perhaps an index of 
steel-ingot-producing capacity is as good 
as any. 

When you consider this capacity you find 
for Great Britain 17 million ingot tons a year; 
for Germany, 25 million, and for the coun- 
tries she has conquered, 17 million ingot 
tons, or 42 million tons in all. But poten- 
tial production tells by no means the whole 
story. With the increasing British air 
power, with our help in airplanes, and with 
the Germans preoccupied with cares on the 
Eastern front, leaving Western Europe 
largely semi-defenseless against British 
nightly air raids, the story may be different. 
However, it seems likely that, for some time 
at least, the over-all German air superiority 
will continue and the British factories will 
continue to be bombarded more by the 
Germans than German factories are by the 
British. 

By all this, I in no way mean to minimize 
the British effort, which is truly tremendous 
and important. It reflects no discredit on 
Britain simply because the resources are 
not there. 


How about our resources? By the end 


of this year we will have steel production 
capacity equal to 91 million tons a year— 
double our present capacity and more than 
double the present capacity of Germany 
plus the countries she has conquered. 
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There you see the importance of the 
United States of America in any world af- 
fair. Industrially speaking, we are the 
greatest single nation in the world in our 
potential production and will be greater 
still in our actual production once we de- 
termine to harness it for the purposes in 
hand. 

We can do the job—not without stupen- 
dous cost, not without loss to ourselves. 
And, incidentally, let me add, not without 
a “shooting war” because goods produced 
are of no importance unless delivered. 
From the British shipping figure losses in 
the month of May, over 450,000 tons, it is 
quite clear that our patrol is not doing the 
job and that without direct American naval 
interference the job will not be done. 

The official proclaimed policy of Mr. 
Roosevelt and his cabinet that this country 
will do whatever is necessary to deliver the 
goods will be carried out. I assume this 
not because it is necessary to assume any 
continuous consistency on the part of po- 
litical leaders, but rather because the whole 
trend up to now has been distinctly in that 
one direction and there is nothing on the 
political horizon that suggests any reverse 
of that trend. 

What does that policy mean so far as the 
production effort of the country is con- 
cerned? 

To overcome this lead which Germany 
has, it will be necessary ultimately for this 
country to spend between 35 and 40 billion 
dollars a year on war efforts. A stupendous 
figure, yes, but one that, I think, can be 
documented. It was stated recently by a 
leading official of the Office of Production 
Management, a man probably in a better 
position to know than anyone else in the 
country, that Germany in the present year 
together with her conquered nations, who 
perforce work for her, is probably spending 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 35 or, 
more likely, 40 billion dollars on the war. 
Also, that it was unlikely that our side 
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would be able to defeat Germany in a war 
of machines with an expenditure of less than 
50 per cent more than Germany is spending. 
First, because Germany has had a head 
start ever since January 30, 1933, when 
Hitler became Reichs chancellor; and sec- 
ond, because Germany’s position does not 
impose upon her the transit and other costs 
that we must meet in extending aid. 

That being so, the Allies must think in 
terms of spending something near to 60 
billion dollars a year to win. Competent 
economists reckon that the limit of British 
expenditure will probably be about 20 bil- 
lion dollars a year; and that leaves 40 billion 
dollars, possibly a few billion less, from this 
country. 

Now what does that mean? Last year 
we spent 6 billion dollars on national de- 
fense, a stupendous sum when you recall 
that we started 1940 with the intention of 
spending 2 billion dollars on national de- 
fense and thought that very high. You 
may recall that when Mr. Roosevelt, along 
in February or March of 1940, during the 
“phony” war period, asked for an addi- 
tional 250 million dollars for national de- 
fense he was rather laughed out of court 
by the people of the country and by the 
Congressional committees involved. He 
couldn’t put it through and it had to be 
shelved until France failed and revolution- 
ized our public opinion. 

Our defense effort was tremendous last 
year in terms of what we had been doing 
in our tradition. It was puny in terms of 
what must be done to carry out the policy 
that the nation has set for itself. 

Can we spend 40 billion dollars on the 
defense effort, if need be? Wecan. But 


it means a fundamental alteration of con- 
sumption, a diminution of consumption in 
every way; it means a reallocation and re- 
direction of purchasing power, in the bring- 
ing about of which the members of this or- 
ganization can play a tremendous part in 
connection with whatever purchasing power 
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is not siphoned off by taxation, by volun- 
tary or obligatory borrowing. That state- 
ment, too, must be documented. 

Last year our national income was prob- 
ably somewhere around 75 billion dollars. 
It is generally agreed by economists that 
in terms of standardized dollars—the ex- 
pression “standardized dollar” is an effort 
to abstract any effects of inflationary price 
movements—our national income during 
war boom is not likely to go much above 
95 billion dollars. In terms of inflation 
dollars it may, of course, go way above 
that. 

Out of 75 billion we spent 6 billion for 
national defense. Not all of the remaining 
69 billion was for consumption because out 
of that we paid for state, local, and national 
government other than defense; for various 
normal and capital investments for non- 
defense industries; and also for certain 
things which are consumption goods but 
not generally so regarded by the public— 
for example, education, which is consump- 
tion goods in one sense of the term but 
which the public regards, I think rightly, 
as a fixed charge on the national income. 
In other words, you would have had less 
than 69 billion left for consumption pur- 
poses last year. But take an income of 
95 billion a year, which we may attain, and 
assume that we spend 40 billion on national 
defense; that would leave about 55 billion 
dollars for all purposes other than defense, 
of which consumption goods would be the 
largest but by no means the only charge. 
Compare the 69 billion available last year 
with 55 billion when our defense spending 
achieves the rate necessary to carry out our 
national policy, and the result is a curtail- 
ment in consumption by at least 14 billion 
dollars. 

That doesn’t mean we will have less to 
consume than in 1932 and 1933 but that 
we will have a lot less to consume than in 
recent years. It also means that if this 
task is to be performed, it cannot be per- 
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formed concurrently with the policy of giv- 
ing ever-increasing numbers of persons 
ever-increasing claims on general purchas- 
ing power, because if people, through salary 
increases, increase their demand for goods, 
they will bid against the government. The 
government will not get the goods. 

Therefore, if this policy to which the 
country has officially dedicated itself, but 
which it does not understand, is to be car- 
ried out, there should be a diminution of 
total purchasing power in the hands of con- 
sumers. 

This might be brought about theoreti- 
cally by general cuts in salaries. Of course, 
that will not be done. In the first place, 
it is too far out of line with the political 
traditions of the administration. In the 
second place, you never have cuts in wage 
and income payments at a time when de- 
mands for goods and services of all sorts 
are increasing. 

It may be hoped that the policy of en- 
couraging additional claims to purchasing 
power will be curtailed, but it will not be 
completely abolished. It remains, then, to 
fall back on other possible methods: (1) 
taxation; (2) borrowing, in the first instance 
voluntary and in the last analysis compul- 
sory; (3) government intervention, prior- 
ities, control, rationing; and (4) a series of 
control measures which one may call “hor- 
tatorical” methods on the part of the gov- 
ernment—a sort of “capitalized patriot- 
ism,” the creation of the spirit that you 
shouldn’t buy certain things because that 
hurts national defense. 

In one way or another, purchasing power 
in the hands of the consumer must, if we 
are to do this job, not only be stopped from 
increasing—it must be absolutely cut down. 
It can be done by taxation, borrowing, 
hortatorical means, certain fiats of govern- 
ment controls of one sort or another; or it 
can be done by a combination of all of 
them; or it can be done by out-and-out in- 
flation. Not, of course, the printing-press 
type of inflation. You will never get that 


in this country because people are too much 
aware of that. You get a different kind 
that the people are not so aware of. The 
country as a whole is against inflation, but 
at present it is in favor of many of the 
things which produce inflation. That con- 
tradiction must be gotten rid of and more 
understanding must be created if this job 
is to be done without fairly drastic in- 
flation. 

I am not arguing that the government 
will not get the money. I am convinced 
that it will get it by one means or another; 
and if by no other, it will get it by inflation. 
That seems to me the worst way of getting 
it, for the simple reason that it offers you 
no chance whatsoever to control the inci- 
dence of the sacrifices made or even to 
equalize them—the burden will probably 
fall on the classes of our population least 
able to bear it. 

If you use taxation, borrowing, and the 
other things instead of inflation you may 
plan unwisely, but at least you have a 
chance to distribute the sacrifice as equi- 
tably as possible. If you let them go and 
force inflation, then you have no chance 
to plan. 

In consequence, I believe that when Con- 
gress is debating whether you should have 
a higher income tax or sales tax, the debate 
should not be whether we should have in- 
come or sales taxes but that we should in- 
stantly and immediately have both. I 
would support that for the very reason for 
which under ordinary circumstances I 
should most bitterly oppose a sales tax; 
namely, that the sales tax is the most vio- 
lent weapon for cutting down consumption 
in the masses of the population, which is 
the last thing you want in ordinary times. 
But it is one of the first things you want 
now. 

Why not cut first out of the more well- 
to-do classes? Ofcourse. But the fact re- 
mains that the great bulk of the consump- 
tion of this country, in spite of all the figures 
you hear of a very low percentage of the 
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people having a very high percentage of the 
wealth—despite all those figures, the over- 
whelming preponderance of the consump- 
tion in this country is by lower income 
groups. So, even if you tax the middle 
classes and the well-to-do, tax them as they 
have never been taxed before. That should 
be done, and I hope it will be done. I be- 
lieve, for example, that persons in my gen- 
eral income group should start by paying 
an income tax of 50 per cent a year, and 
more if necessary. We could still live. 
But when all that is done, it will still be 
necessary to curtail consumption broadly 
in the country; and this should be done by 
ruthless taxation and by borrowing—volun- 
tary and, if necessary, compulsory—as now 
in Britain. 

There is a further thing that needs to be 
done. Since it will not be possible to soak 
up through taxation, borrowing, or any- 
thing else all the additional purchasing 
power that is inevitably distributed in a 
time of increased demands for goods and 
services, it will thereupon become neces- 
sary—and this is the particular responsi- 
bility of groups such as this one—to re- 
direct wisely the use of what residual 
purchasing power remains in consumers’ 
hands, so that its use will not interfere with 
national defense. Buying certain goods 
will directly impede national defense once 
we get full utilization of men and resources 
and machines, whereas buying other goods 
will be less of an impediment. 

I cannot say which goods we will ulti- 
mately want to avoid demanding. I be- 
lieve that studies in that field should be one 
of the functions of this organization because 
one of your chief businesses is the direction 
of consumer purchasing power, and you 
probably have more ability to redirect it 
in social terms, desirable for national de- 
fense, than any other group in the country. 
It is, therefore, your function to study what 
should be done. 

In general, it will be desirable to direct 
consumer purchasing power out of such 
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steel-requiring, semidurable lines as auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, and the like. It will 
be desirable also—and here you can play 
another role—to encourage standardization 
and simplification. Clearly, where a manu- 
facturer now turns out fifty models of a 
given article we might maintain something 
near our present levels of consumption if 
he could standardize on five, which he can- 
not do now because of fashion considera- 
tions. 

It will be your function to bear that in 
mind and to conduct, in so far as you are 
able, a campaign for simplification and 
standardization from the consumer angle 
because the industrialist has difficulty in 
embarking on such a campaign unless there 
is consumer understanding and acceptance 
of such a program. By and large, that has 
had the reverse of consumer acceptance. 
That isn’t because of your Association or 
your teachings. In many cases it has been 
because of the somewhat perverted genius 
of various members of the advertising fra- 
ternity who have made this country gadget- 
conscious in a way that no nation has ever 
been. Nevertheless, someone has to take 
the lead in reversing this trend. It can be 
the members of your organization. 

It will be desirable to stimulate consump- 
tion in certain lines. For example, there 
is not likely to be any general shortage of 
food in this country, and it will probably 
be desirable to direct increased purchasing 
power more into the food line. We can 
make a better-fed, healthier nation by di- 
recting our purchasing power into that line. 
Particularly will this be true if we can get 
co-operation in financial circles to keep 
people from depriving themselves of neces- 
sities in order to buy luxuries. One could 
cite other commodities that offer the possi- 
bility of actually improving certain socially 
desirable aspects of our national living and 
at the same time aiding our national de- 
fense program. 

The abolition of installment sales is prob- 
ably too much to hope for. But a pro- 
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vision that no automobile may be bought 
for less than one-third down or on credit 
for longer than one year ought not to be 
asking too much. That, in turn, would 
keep people with no sales resistance from 
getting into a position where they cannot 
feed or clothe themselves adequately. 

Studies to show in what lines consump- 
tion should be discouraged and encouraged 
must be made not only by your national 
Association from a national standpoint; 
they must be made by local groups, because 
what is desirable and undesirable for na- 
tional defense in one part of the country 
may be the reverse in another. For ex- 
ample, in the lumber area of the Pacific 
Northwest it may in no way be undesirable 
to build improved housing. In another 
part of the country, because of transporta- 
tion bottlenecks, it may be very important 
to limit new housing during the war period 
to the requirements of defense industries. 
Each of you has the responsibility of seeing 
what is desirable in terms of your particular 
part of the country. Those seem to me 
the problems that face this group in con- 
nection with America’s part in a world 
at war. 

The great majority of you in this Associa- 
tion are women. Some feel that women’s 
jobs in national defense should be to sub- 
stitute for men’s jobs, in the factories and 
in increased production of all sorts. Toa 
very great extent I believe that is true, but 
that problem will largely solve itself be- 
cause economic incentive will bring addi- 
tional women to the laboratory or market 
where necessary. On the other hand, in 
this large and most important field of con- 
sumer problems, where women are abso- 
lutely controlling, your organization and 
others like it can do the job. 

If anyone challenges the assertion that 
women are absolutely controlling in the use 
of consumer purchasing power in this coun- 
try, I would recommend them to listen to 
daytime radio programs and see to whom 


all of them are directed and what the con- 
sumption appeals are. Or take national 
magazine advertising. In national motor 
advertising the appeal is that the car drives 
easily—the thing the advertising agencies 
think sell women. Sell to the women. If 
you can’t, you can’t sell. 

If we do the things I have suggested, if 
the government does them, the production 
effort can succeed and without permanently 
or even transiently imperiling the funda- 
mentals of our standards of living, our 
health, and morale; but of course there will 
be a great impairment to what one might 
call our gadget standard of living in this 
country. I like gadgets, too, but you can 
sacrifice a number of them without any 
great permanent impairment of your well- 
being. 

Now a final word about the third thing 
of which I wish to speak, our policy when 
we have done our job and the war is won. 
We shall then have two choices: to return 
to isolation; or to abandon isolation per- 
manently as a policy, to maintain an inter- 
ventionist and co-operative policy during 
the period of peace that will follow. 

If we choose to return to isolation, then, 
as I said earlier, I guarantee you another 
war in twenty-five years or thereabouts and 
another and another, periodically, until we 
either are defeated or learn enough to aban- 
don this policy. 

If we adopt a policy of permanent inter- 
ventionism, making use of the power that 
we have as a nation, then I believe we can 
have—I will not say permanent peace, but, 
shall we say, a hundred years or more of 
peace. How we apply our interventionist 
policy will determine whether the peace is 
more or less just, more or less equitable. 
But it will not be the controlling factor in 
insuring peace. That statement, too, re- 
quires documentation. I will ask you to 
go back into history, fairly recent history, 
with me. 

From 1815 to 1914 the world enjoyed a 
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century of comparative peace. It enjoyed 
this on the whole because one nation, the 
British Empire, held the balance of power 
and because it was willing to use that power 
in support of a balance in which it believed. 
There were wars, of course, but no world- 
shattering conflicts, such as the first World 
War, the War of the Spanish Succession, 
or the Thirty Years’ War. Because of that 
century of peace, cultural institutions flour- 
ished as never before in the history of the 
world. There was more freedom for more 
people than ever before. Please note, 
more freedom for more people. I said 
nothing about absolute peace. There were 
India and the other tawdry spots of the 
19th century, but it was true there was 
more freedom for more people than ever 
before; and that being so, it seems to me 
you had a brilliant century. 


In the economic field, trade flourished. 


In the cultural field, true attributes of cul- 
ture in the largest sense flourished. 

In 1914 that century came to an end. 
Britain had to step down from her position 
of control of the balance of power. She 
was no longer competent to hold it. The 
proof that she was not competent was that 
she had been defied successfully by Ger- 
many and had been compelled, if we use 
the figure of speech of the apothecary scales, 
to step down from her position above the 
balance into the balance on one side. Even 
then she couldn’t tip it. It began to go 
against her until we stepped in the balance, 
and then it tipped. That, it seems to me, 
is conclusive proof that we had moved into 
position as Number 1 nation of the world; 
that we held the balance of power pre- 
viously held by Great Britain. 

Then came the end of the war. We de- 
clined to recognize that position and re- 
turned to isolation. So returning, we in- 
sured another war in twenty-five years 
because when the nation that has the su- 
preme power is unwilling to make it felt 
in the balance, chaos will assuredly ensue. 
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Power is like capital: it is a function. 
It exists only in use, actual use at the mo- 
ment or potential willingness to be used. 
If neither of those is present it is as though 
the power did not exist. As an example, 
if approximately ten people on this side in 
the front row were determined to fight the 
eight or nine people in the front row on the 
other side, and Joe Louis was sitting right 
down in the center and said, “‘Do not fight,” 
there would be (assuming you read last 
week’s papers) no fight, provided you were 
convinced that Mr. Louis was willing to 
use his power to impede that conflict if 
necessary. But if you were sure Mr. Louis 
wasn’t going to move and what he said was 
only platonic advice, and if both sides were 
bitterly determined on fighting, there would 
be a fight. Mr. Louis’s power would exist 
as a deterrent only in the circumstances 
that there was known to be the ultimate 
willingness to use it. Otherwise, it would 
be no particular deterrent. 

It is the same with nations. We, with 
the supreme power, the Joe Louis power 
if you will, of holding the balance, pulled 
out. Britain, therefore, went back, as she 
thought, to her old position of holding the 
balance. She went through the motions of 
holding the balance of power, but power- 
wise she was not competent to do so any 
more. 

No longer having sufficient power to do 
so in 1914, she was less able in 1939; and 
she now is clearly unable to win this war. 
She is going to be still weaker and less in a 
position to hold the balance of power after 
this war, if we assist her to what might be 
called her victory and then back out of the 
picture again. Under those circumstances 
any peace made would be based on an ac- 
tual power situation at the moment of the 
end of the war which would be entirely out 
of harmony with the potential power sit- 
uation. 

In time, with determined nations, the 
potential becomes the actual. The na- 
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tions mobilize for war, and then in twenty- 
five years, when the actual power situation 
has become out of harmony with the terms 
of political settlement, you have another 
war. 

That is why I believe that if we exercise 
our option to return to isolation after hav- 
ing won this war, we will sentence ourselves 
to another war in twenty-five years. That 
is what I urge you to consider in your long- 
run thinking. I agree for the moment that 
75 or 80 per cent of the thinking must be 
in terms of present and future emergency, 
but I ask you to spend 20 or 25 per cent of 
your foreign affairs thinking in terms of the 
long run. 

In terms of the long run, we must aban- 
don our past policy of isolation if we are 
to have any hope of peace. Assuming we 
do this and adopt the policy of permanent 
intervention—in peacetime easy, in war- 
time hard and expensive—what then? 
Does that insure peace? I believe it does— 
substantial peace for as long as we remain 
the supreme nation in power. In time, 
ultimately, our day may come. The day 
of all nations has come some time or other 
in history, but as long as we can maintain 
this position we can maintain peace. 

But, you may say, isn’t this setting the 
groundwork for the most florid, awful 
American imperialism the world has ever 
seen? I reply: If you adopt my funda- 
mental principle it could be that, but it 
need not be that. It can be what you 
make it. 

Once you adopt this policy and bring 
America permanently into the world with 
the supreme power she possesses, then you 
can have American imperialism in its most 
rampant form, if you want it; a League of 
Nations, if you want that; Union Now, if 


you want that. Any one of a number of 
plans can work once the nation with the 
supreme power is in it. All these plans are 
simply means for a more equitable inter- 
national organization of a balance of power; 
and once the power is there, it can be done. 
So I urge you to take the first step: Aban- 
don isolation; and, having done that, de- 
vote yourself to the support of whatever 
plan appeals to you as most equitable for 
the organization of the world in a postwar 
settlement. 

The situation in which we find ourselves 
is the most awful one that the country has 
ever faced. I use the word “awful” in the 
literal sense of the word. It should at least 
inspire awe in the people of our country be- 
cause we have, and suddenly realize that 
we have, almost supreme controlling power 
of the world. We probably do have it now, 
and if we win this war we certainly will 
have it. And I believe we shall win it. 

Now the possession of that power, that 
supreme controlling power, imposes a very 
terrible responsibility. If I have shown 
anything in the last part of this discussion, 
it is that this supreme power implies the 
supreme privilege; and with it goes the 
supreme and awful responsibility sanc- 
tioned by the fact that this power in time 
can be a power for constructive purposes 
if used constructively and responsibly; it 
can be a power for destruction if used de- 
structively; and if used irresponsibly it will 
destroy not only others but sooner or later 
the nation which possesses it. 

Surely that is an awe-inspiring picture 
for the American nation. But it is also a 
picture which, once understood, can be 
grasped by the people of our country as an 
inspiration for leadership in the construc- 
tive action which faces us. 
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The program of the banquet held at the Stevens Hotel on June 26 was so closely tied in 
with the interests of the American Home Economics Association that a word of introduction 
to the two papers of the evening seems in order here. It was a Latin-American evening 
throughout, from the gay pictures on the panels inserted into the balcony railing and the 
charming programs done in water color by pupils in the public schools, through the group 
of South American songs by Miss Georgia Anagnost and the dancing by children from 
Hull House, to the presence at the guest table of consuls from countries to the south and 
representatives of Chicago organizations active in Pan-American affairs. The toastmis- 
tress was Miss Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, professor of public welfare administration at 
the University of Chicago—a very appropriate choice for several reasons. For one thing, 
the Association wished especially to do honor to the University of Chicago in connection 
with its fiftieth anniversary, and Miss Breckinridge has from the first shown real under- 
standing of the possibilities of home economics and was a close friend of home economists 
on the University staff in the early days. Moreover, several official visits to South America 
in the interests of women and children have identified her with inter-American activities. 
It is most unfortunate that space does not allow for quoting her witty and sympathetic 
introductions which added much to the pleasure and unity of the program. The bare 
facts about the speakers will be found on page 622. 
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THE WOMEN OF THE AMERICAS 


MARY N. WINSLOW 





Before talking to you tonight about the 
women of the Americas, I want to con- 
gratulate the American Home Economics 
Association on the splendid program of this 
convention. At this time when we in the 
United States are facing an emergency 
greater than any we have met before, there 
is nothing that could be more significant 
or more constructive than the sessions of 
this conference and the activities that will 
develop from these sessions. 

We have here in the proceedings of this 
convention the real kernel of our defense 
program. The American home is what we 
are defending. Nowhere else in the entire 
world is there anything more precious to 
us or more worth defending than the stand- 
ards of life in the homes of the United 
States. Every one of us here knows how 


these standards are being threatened now 
from within as well as from without. They 
are threatened from within by the inevi- 
table changes that must come as our national 
defense program develops. Already the 
people of the United States are being called 
on to make certain changes in their way of 
life—to give up certain things, to accept 
certain restrictions so that our nation may 
be strong to protect those essential free- 
doms without which we cannot exist. 
We are being asked to tighten our belts and 
nerve ourselves for sacrifice and effort. 
We are willing and ready to do this, but 
we would not be willing unless we were 
convinced that the measures we are asked 
to adopt will not threaten the fundamental 
standards that we know must be pre- 
served. It is conferences such as this that 
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make possible the expert planning neces- 
sary if we are going to maintain these 
standards. And it is from conferences such 
as this that a program of essentials will 
emerge. 

It is significant, therefore, that for this 
evening of your conference you have 
planned to go beyond the confines of the 
United States and that you have recog- 
nized that the standards of family life here 
cannot be isolated from the peoples and 
the standards of life in all of the nations of 
this hemisphere. 

On May 27, in his great speech to the 
people of the United States and to the 
people of all the world, the President said: 


If we believe in the independence and integrity 
of the Americas, we must be willing to fight to de- 
fend them just as much as we would to fight for the 
safety of our own homes. It is time for us to realize 
that the safety of American homes even in the center 
of our country has a definite relationship to the con- 
tinued safety of homes in Nova Scotia or Trinidad 
or Brazil. 


This is why it is important tonight for 
us to consider the work and the plans of the 
other women of the Americas because they, 
as well as you, are taking part in the 
struggle for the safety of American homes. 
This struggle is one that should engage 
every citizen of every American republic, 
because real safety for American homes 
means more than the safety that the United 
States and the other American republics 
are prepared to secure through their armies 
and navies. That is not full safety. A 
standard of life—a way of life—is vulner- 
able on more than one front. It must be 
protected from within as well as from with- 
out. You here are planning that protection 
from within for the homes of the United 
States. I can assure you that the women 
of the Americas are doing the same thing 
for the homes of the other American re- 
publics. 

Just a year ago I was in South America 
on a trip that took me to many countries 


and brought me in contact with many 
women who were leaders in their com- 
munities. I have seen these women at 
work, in their organizations and _ indi- 
vidually, and I know that everywhere in 
the Americas there are active, liberal groups 
of women and women’s organizations in- 
terested in the same things that are con- 
cerning the women of the United States. 

Perhaps the most stirring evidence of this 
community of purpose and interest among 
the women of the Americas was given last 
fall when representatives of the women of 
thirteen of the American republics met in 
the United States for the conference of the 
Inter-American Commission of Women. 
At this conference one whole day was spent 
receiving reports of the position of women 
and the social problems of each republic. 
Again and again it was apparent during the 
discussion that the matters of most im- 
mediate concern to these women were not 
so much their own rights and position 
under the law but the needs of their people 
and how social conditions could be im- 
proved among the men, women, and 
children of each nation. The resolutions 
that were unanimously adopted at that 
conference are a very clear indication of the 
outstanding interests of these representa- 
tives of the women of thirteen American 
republics. 

The first resolution adopted called on 
the women of America to unite in the cause 
of democracy and to consider the defense 
of democracy and the indissoluble union 
of the nations of this hemisphere to be their 
chief task in the coming year. 

Another resolution expressed the strong 
endorsement of the good neighbor policy 
in all the Americas and called on the mem- 
bers of the Commission to do their utmost 
to support and further this policy. 

It was recommended that competent 
women be appointed as official delegates to 
all Pan-American conferences, whatever 
the subject under discussion. It was also 
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recommended that efforts be made by all 
governments to improve the penal system 
for women, juvenile courts, and reforma- 
tories. 

In adopting a general resolution on the 
program of action for individual delegates 
the Commission decided that during the 
coming year delegates in each country 
should complete the report on the civil 
and legal status of women which was pre- 
sented to the Lima Conference in 1938; 
study conditions affecting women in in- 
dustrial employment, with special emphasis 
on wage differentials between men and 
women; study conditions affecting maternal 
welfare, protection for children, special 
training for children, and child welfare 
centers; aid all undertakings in each country 
for the improvement of conditions for 
young people; establish contacts with 
other women’s groups in each country to 
carry out the program of the Commission; 
make every effort to see that qualified 
women are appointed to take part in inter- 
American conferences; and prepare bibli- 
ographies on leading women in each country 
to be circulated among the members of the 
Commission and thus promote better 
understanding of the women of each 
country. 

These resolutions outline a very broad 
field of action and interest; but, as we all 
know here, resolutions do not tell the whole 
story. The next thing that we must know 
is, what are the techniques that will be 
used to put these resolutions into effect? 

The method of work and psychology of 
women’s organizations in many of the other 
American republics are rather different 
from ours. It is a very general custom in 


most of the countries I have visited for the 
women to be organized in separate groups 
with specific political or religious affiliations 
and with little or no co-operation between 
groups, even when they had the same 
objectives. Many of them told me that 
they felt they could do more for the ad- 
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vancement of women at present by working 
on projects connected with the war emer- 
gency and with the improvement of social 
conditions than if they spent their time 
working for suffrage. As one of them said 
in a recent letter describing the work she 
was doing on a government project, “This 
will be the first time that in an official 
undertaking of my government women and 
men will work with equal powers and re- 
sponsibilities; if this is successful, perhaps 
our men will lose their fear of permitting 
women to participate in governmental 
projects.” 

The women in several countries told me 
practically the same thing, and I think 
this may be an important development of 
the feminist movement in the other Ameri- 
can republics. 

Whatever differences there are in methods 
of work and organization and in political 
power and responsibility, however, there is 
no doubt that in all of the Americas women 
are alert to the social needs of their own 
countries and to the fundamental im- 
portance of improved social standards. 
In fact, I should say that the two issues of 
outstanding importance to the women of 
the Americas are an intense desire to raise 
the standards of life for the less fortunate 
and a real determination to preserve 
at all costs the integrity of family life. 
In no two countries are the immediate 
conditions under which women work the 
same. In each country the women them- 
selves have their own problems, problems 
of opportunity based on their position 
under the law, their political and civil 
rights, their responsibilities, their oppor- 
tunities for education and advancement. 
There is not time here for me to tell you 
of all these differences, and anyway they 
are not the important thing for you to 
know at this moment. What is important 
is the fact that there is not one of the other 
American republics in which the women are 
not actively planning and working to 
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improve conditions of life for the people 
of their countries and to develop fuller 
opportunity for themselves. The position 
of women in many countries is comparable 
to the situation we were in twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. Here in the United 
States, after many years of effort, women 
are fortunate to be in a position in which 
they have very great opportunity to 
influence the content of life in this country. 
They are fortunate, too, in that they have 
an opportunity to put their experience at 
the service of the other women of the 
Americas, and through more intimate 
co-operation they can profit by the knowl- 
edge of the philosophies and experiences 
of women in other countries. 

In this country we are also fortunate in 
that we who are planning and working 
for constructive co-operation among the 
Americas can depend on government action 
to implement many of those programs that 
experience has shown are necessary if a 
real protection for American homes is to be 
accomplished. As you all know, the 
government of the United States is launched 
on an extended program to bring about 
closer relations with the other American 
republics. The economic situation of the 
American republics has been a matter of 
primary concern for many months. In 
co-operation with the other American 
republics much has already been accom- 
plished to relieve an acute economic 
situation. Purchasing power has _ been 
maintained and industrial development 
stimulated through loans by the Export- 
Import Bank and through purchase of 
strategic materials by which surpluses in 
the other American republics have been re- 
lieved. An extensive program is under 
way for the stimulation of production of 
noncompetitive products for export to the 
United States, and efforts are being made 
to ensure a steady supply of essential 
products and shipping facilities. 
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Reinforcing this broad economic program 
directed toward the immediate necessities 
of the moment is a long-term program 
recognizing the importance of establishing 
a permanent consolidation of interest and 
understanding and co-operation between 
all twenty-one republics. In every possible 
field—through communications, whether 
radio, motion pictures, or newspapers; 
through travel; through publications; 
through study and interchange of students 
and experts in the schools and universities, 
as well as in cultural, technical, and social 
organizations of each country—we are 
trying to learn more about each other and 
to assist each other because we know that 
through such knowledge and assistance 
will come greater understanding, sympathy, 
and respect. 

In the more specialized fields of educa- 
tion, health, and social welfare, important 
projects are under way. Many experts 
from the other American republics are 
visiting the United States to examine our 
institutions and methods and to tell us 
about what they are doing. Similarly 
from this country we are sending experts in 
child welfare, education, and health to 
work and study with the agencies of the 
other republics. Thus, we have a very 
much accelerated interchange of ideas, 
experience, and assistance in the fields 
that most directly affect the standards of 
home life in all countries. 

In this work the women of the Americas 
are playing their part. With us they are 
joined in the struggle to protect American 
homes. Their philosophy is ours, and it 
cannot be better expressed than in the 
words of the chairman of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission of Women when she said 
last November, ‘“‘America can be defended 
by arms and cannon. But Democracy 
can be defended and preserved only through 
the well-being and happiness of the peoples 
of America.” 
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A PROGRAM FOR RURAL CHILE! 


GRACIELA MANDUJANO 


If you asked the distinction between 
the people in your country and mine in 
the field of home economics, I might tell 
you that the difference lies in that vitamins 
to us mean vitamins in the abstract; 
while you have translated them into 
human happiness and happy homes. That 
is what we are tending toward, although we 
really don’t know it yet. I tell you this 
because I am just realizing it myself. 

I am going to tell you two things that I 
am ashamed of, and I am going to confess 
them because then my conscience will be 
clear. 

When Miss Winslow asked me what 
things I would care to see or visit or what 
interests, special interests, I had in the 
United States, I must tell you that I 
never thought of home economics. It 
took one full morning of Dean Fisher’s 
time, in Iowa State College, to convince 
me of all the wonderful work that specialists 
in this field are doing. My only wish now 
is that many of you, as many as possible, 
would come to Chile, to our countries, 
because it is a general problem of South 
America, and help us construct something 
along the lines of the work that you are 
doing. I wish that many of our women 
could come here and study in your wonder- 
ful institutions for home economics. 

The next shameful thing I am going to 
tell you has to do with our first school of 
nursing, founded some years ago in Chile. 
We had had nurses before, but they were 
practical nurses—women who came from 
just nowhere; they didn’t know anything, 
had no sense of responsibility, and were 
sometimes orphan girls from asylums with- 
out any education at all. Those were the 
nurses in our hospitals. 


1 Miss Mandujano discarded the formal paper 
she had prepared in favor of the extemporaneous 
talk which is reported here. 


It took an American doctor, Dr. John 
D. Donn, who organized the service of 
public health, to make us realize that we 
did need, and very badly, these new pro- 
fessionals in the public health field, the 
health nurses. 

He advised my government to call an 
American nurse who would be able to 
organize our first school of nursing. This 
woman came, and she was a very wonderful 
person. She has done more for Chile than 
she ever realized. Now we have five 
schools of nursing with very, very high 
standards, just as high as in this country. 
We are very proud of them, but we do not 
have enough to meet the tremendous 
demand. 

The thing I was going to tell you is this: 
The first school, in its program of work, 
had one course in dietetics. There was no 
one to fill the position of teacher of dietetics 
in the nurses’ training school; and that is a 
very great shame for us. 

A very interesting woman has been 
preparing herself for that position. She 
learned English in order to read your 
textbooks, and she is doing as much as 
she can. You can see how very limited 
we are, how backward, and how very much 
we want to do the right thing. 

I was asked to talk about my work. It 
has a little to do with home conditions, 
and that is why I feel I can tell you some- 
thing about it tonight. 

Home conditions among the different 
social classes in our countries differ greatly. 
You can find certain American standards, 
or the equivalent of American standards, 
among certain classes. You would find 
that our lowest standards are very much 
lower than the lowest American standards 
of your workers and rural population. 

This very great problem has been ap- 
proached by my government in the last 
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few years. Of course, we were used to 
seeing poverty, to seeing people in rags, to 
seeing children who did not go to school, 
to seeing houses that were not fit to live in. 
When foreigners came to our country we 
took them to visit our beautiful haciendas 
and farms. We showed them the large 
owners’ beautiful places, and we took 
them as fast as we could along the road 
where little tenant farmers or workers 
lived. 

We just did not want to admit that those 
things existed, and we hoped that the very 
kind and polite friend who visited us would 
not notice those things. But, little by 
little, it has come to our consciousness 
that those things do not need to be. At 
first we thought it was necessary that they 
should be. Now we know that they don’t 
have to be that way, and, as I said, my 
government is worrying about it and 
thinking hard how to change that condition. 

The problem in this case is double be- 
cause we have, on the one hand, lack of 
education and, on the other hand, lack of 
economic means. We have to go at both 
sides of the problem at once in order to go 
ahead with our program of betterment of 
social conditions. It was with a very 
ambitious program and with very, very 
little money that we started two years ago 
to remedy this situation in Chile. People 
were not very optimistic about it. We 
thought it might be just another of those 
things that are born to die very quickly. 

Our Minister of Agriculture called in a 
friend—a man who knows about agriculture 
because he is a landlord himself and who 
knows what should be because he has 
traveled and has foreign ideas about these 
problems. The Minister asked this man 
to build or organize something that would 
do something for the situation. 

None of us were technicians or experts. 
None of us knew anything about what we 
We had the equivalent 


were going to do. 
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of $5,000—150,000 pesos. That sounds like 
an awful amount of money, but it isn’t. 

We have a population of a little over 
five million people only. Of this population 
we have maybe 60 per cent illiterates in the 
country, rural population. Forty-five per 
cent of our population is made up of workers 
of the soil—tenant farmers, share-croppers, 
and so on. So, you see, with $5,000 and 
with quite a big number of illiterates there 
isn’t much that you can do. 

But he said, ‘“‘Why don’t we write a little 
book for them?” And that is what we did. 
It was a rather funny thing. Everybody 
said, ‘“‘Why write books for people who 
don’t know how to read?” We wrote that 
book for the people who did know how to 
read. In each of those families we were 
going to reach there might be a child, a wife, 
or a husband who could read the book to 
the rest of the family and the neighbors; 
and that is what we counted on. 

We wrote the book with all kinds of 
instructions. We didn’t try to teach 
things, but rather tried to develop interest 
in subjects that were necessary for these 
people: a little of the history of our country, 
a bit of history of the continent, some notion 
of agriculture, a great deal of health educa- 
tion, some amusing little stories and poems 
that they could sing, and so on. We tried 
to leave everything just at the interesting 
point so that they would not feel that they 
had learned everything but that they 
wanted to learn a little bit more. 

We sent the book to people whose names 
we had secured through our rural police 
forces. We got 16,000 names, and these 
16,000 families received our book. In a 
conspicuous place in the book was written, 
“Tf you want any help, if you want any 
advice, we are here to serve you; so please 
write to us.” 

What we wanted was to encourage these 
people to write a letter, to make the effort 
and write a letter. But we didn’t know 
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what was coming on us until we started 
receiving twenty, fifty, up to three hundred 
letters a day, asking questions, asking us for 
information, asking us to do things for them. 

It was a real privilege for a person in our 
office to open the envelope and read the 
letters the first time. I usually, because 
I was selfish, took that privilege to myself. 

Those letters are being answered through 
my office. Of course, in a very short time 
we had to have a great deal of help to 
answer these letters personally. We were 
severely criticized for doing this because 
they said, with some reason, that we could 
not attack every individual’s problem as a 
case, that we had to treat these things 
generally, in a general way through legis- 
lation and what not. 

But we know what legislation means. 
It may not be enforced. So we said until 
we had the legislation we would handle these 
cases personally. We answered the letters. 
We went through all the departments of 
government asking for help from this and 
that. We did this not in an official ca- 
pacity, not in an expert manner; but we just 
sent somebody who knew somebody, and 
that was the end of it. 

Our motto was never to answer a letter 
by giving false hopes, because we are so 
very tired of false hopes. By now we have 
answered over 40,000 letters on what we 
call “‘S.0.S.” matters, requesting some kind 
of helpful advice. We have to answer them 
in a friendly manner. The people write to 
us telling us about their wives and children 
and what they think and what they do, 
when they are sick, and so on. 

It is very beautiful, really. So beautiful 
that as soon as our book was out and our 
money spent and we were ready to go 
home, the man who invented the institute, 
our Minister of Agriculture, said, “No, you 
are going to have money for another book.” 
So we wrote another book, and it was sent 
out to these people. The next year we had 
one million pesos for our work, and that 
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was quite enough for Chile. Then we had 
two more books and a primer, of which we 
have sent out 200,000 copies on personal 
request. You see, those people want to 
learn and want to find out all about things. 

After we had our second book out, this 
Minister of Agriculture said, “This is not 
enough. Here you are, lazy people, sitting 
at your desks. Why don’t you go out? 
Why don’t you meet your friends?” So 
that is what we did next and are doing 
now. We had to go out and realize that 
these people who live in their filthy little 
huts are just people like us. As soon as 
they use a cake of soap and a little water, 
there is no difference between them and us. 

We went to visit them in our specially 
fitted trucks, borrowed from the Ministry 
of Agriculture. The first time we went out 
we decided to go to one of the southern 
provinces where they were working in the 
corn. Your Iowa reminds me of it more or 
less. Oh, it was so beautiful! 

We decided to stay in the capital city for 
a few days and give ourselves great public- 
ity; and then the landowners would invite 
us to their big haciendas. Well, we stayed 
there for quite a while, and nobody came 
to inquire or invite us except one very 
grumpy old gentleman. He came in one 
day, knocking with his cane, and he said, 
“You tell those people that if they come to 
my hacienda, I shoot them like dogs.” 
The person who was there said, “Don’t 
be alarmed. Nobody will go there without 
an invitation.” 

So we visited all the farms around his, 
and we made friends with all the land- 


owners. We went through the usual pro- 
cedures. We camped on the gounds. We 
didn’t even have tents at that time. We 


were very poor; we were just starting; 
and we didn’t want to ask for lots of things. 
We had blankets and straw to sleep on, 
and we cooked our own meals. ° 

People came and sat around us, and we 
talked to them. We shared our meals with 
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them; shared our fire, our cigarettes; shared 
our candy with the children. We made 
friends with them. Some of them said, 
“Why, my goodness, we had never known 
before a government official or someone 
employed by the government, and now we 
know that the government is our friend.” 

We stayed on the first mission forty 
days. We were about ready to stop our 
mission service when the grumpy old 
gentleman met us at somebody’s farm. He 
said to the man who was helping us there, 
“You tell that sefiorita to come tomorrow 
for lunch at my hacienda, and you come 
with her.” 

Our man was a little bit uppish, and he 
said, “I don’t know what her plans are, so 
I couldn’t tell you.” 

The gentleman said, “I won’t take no, 
so you two come tomorrow, and [ will be 
waiting for you for lunch at twelve-thirty 
sharp.” 

I didn’t speak to the gentleman myself, 
but our man said he didn’t think we should 
go. Isaid, “Let’s go and see what it is all 
about.” So the next day we arrived at the 
farm, and he was waiting for us. 

He was very cordial. He was just the 
friendliest person I have ever met. He 
took us to meet his wife, and we had a 
wonderful lunch. We talked about music, 
the theater, mutual friends, and never 
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mentioned our work at all. As we finished 
a very delightful after-lunch conversation, 
I said, very businesslike, “I am sorry I 
have to go back to my work.” E said, 
“That is all right, but when are you coming 
back to work in my farm?” I said we 
would whenever he wanted us to, and he 
said the next Saturday. That would put 
off our leaving quite a lot, but we said, 
“Next Saturday, with great pleasure.” 
When we went there the next Saturday 
we were received like royalty by him. That 
man has been our greatest friend ever 
since, and he has told everybody about our 
work. He has helped us marvelously. 
You see, that is the only person who really 
opposed our work in Chile. 

There is so much I should like to tell you, 
but I must tell you only this: that people 
like us, who do not know very much about 
anything, who are really experimenting, 
can do something. I can see now what 
we would be able to do if we had as a basis, 
as a foundation, the knowledge that you 
possess and so graciously share with us. 

We, like all American women, realize 
the danger that our democracies are in, 
and we want to help. We must develop 
all the possibilities that your work offers 
if we are to help in this work with dignity 
and with intelligence. That is what we 
want to do. 
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THE NATIONAL NUTRITION OUTLOOK 


HELEN S. MITCHELL 


UTRITION is front-page news. 
Defense has put it there. The 
findings of the selective service 
which showed that at least one- 
third of the draftees rejected for physical 
reasons were suffering from some form of 
malnutrition, served to emphasize again the 
terse statement in President Roosevelt’s 
second inaugural speech: “I see before me 
one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill- 
nourished.” The National Nutrition Con- 
ference called in May 1941 by Paul V. 
McNutt, co-ordinator of health, welfare, 
and related defense activities, focused pub- 
lic attention on the necessity for an all-out 
program to improve the nation’s health by 
education concerning right food habits and 
food values. 

Though the word “nutrition” is now 
taking its place in the ordinary American 
vocabulary, it has not yet become common 
table talk. It will not until we have fol- 
lowed the admonition of Mr. McNutt in 
his opening speech, that we must convert 
“nutrition” from “a nine-letter word em- 
blazoned with men in white rampant upon 
a field of vitamins” into a “four-letter word, 
meaning FOOD—the right food and plenty 
of it.” 

The responsibility for translating “nu- 
trition” into the “right food and plenty of 
it” rests with those of us who have been 
pioneers in research, as well as education, 
in the field of nutrition. Ours is the re- 
sponsibility to make nutrition teaching 
both vital and practical—to make nutri- 
tion function for young and old; in school, 
college, or other institutional cafeterias; 
and in public eating places, as well as in 
the home. 
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As Mrs. Roosevelt has often said, “One 
of the most important things women can 
do to defend the nation, is to teach all of 
their sex to cook better meals.”” May I add 
that we need a new definition of a “good 
cook”—one who conserves the nutritive 
values in foods and at the same time turns 
out dishes so delicious that her family likes 
what is good for them. That is a long 
way from the old definition by which the 
elaboration of cakes and pastries was a 
measure of a good cook. 

Teaching women to cook is a part of a 
sound popular nutrition program, because 
meals have to be well-cooked if people are 
to like the food which is good for them. 
This is especially true of vegetables. I have 
been in homes and restaurants where the 
meat or fish was excellently prepared and 
the vegetables were so unpalatable that 
even a nutrition-minded person couldn’t 
force himself to eat them. How can we 
expect others who are not thinking about 
food values to eat such food? 

Just as important as making food pala- 
table is conserving its nutritive value. 
Usually the same precautions which con- 
serve vitamin and mineral values tend to 
preserve flavor and color. This is where 
those who have contact with the housewife 
through such agencies as home service de- 
partments of utilities and equipment com- 
panies can do much to assist in the nutrition 
program. Perhaps emphasis in the past 
may have been on oven cooking, but there 
is much to be taught about proper methods 
of top-stove cookery. If changes in the 
types of cooking equipment become oblig- 
atory, there will be still further problems 
to face, and the home economics women 
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in the business of teaching the homemaker 
will have still more responsibilities. 

The present emergency has pointed the 
need; it has not created it. It has jogged 
us out of a rut and made us think what we 
who know fundamental nutrition facts can 
do toward applying them. It has made the 
laymen who were formerly disinterested or 
indifferent more willing to listen to sugges- 
tions and make application. Now we need 
to take advantage of these circumstances 
and give people the information they are 
seeking in a form they can understand 
and use. 

Home economics departments have been 
teaching foods and nutrition for over 
twenty years, and the students in turn have 
taught others or used the information in 
their own homes. Progress has been rea- 
sonably satisfactory; the number of stu- 
dents exposed to nutrition has increased, 
and the results are apparent in the homes 
of these professionally trained homemakers. 
But they represent a pitifully small fraction 
of the homemakers in this country. What 
have we done to bring knowledge of better 
food habits to the many who have not had 
the benefit of special courses in home eco- 
nomics? 

What can be done to reach these people? 
Originality and organization are needed. 
How few people use either of these ‘“‘O’s.” 
There is need for originality in the prepara- 
tion of teaching and illustrative materials, 
in the presentation, and even in the ap- 
proach to stimulate interest. People must 
be made to want new ideas before they will 
accept them and put them into action. 
Whether it be with lay groups or in the 
classroom, a subject must be made vital. 
In teaching the techniques of cookery, for 
instance, there are numerous opportu- 
nities—often missed—of showing how nu- 
tritive values may be increased or best 
maintained. Nutrition is not a subject to 
be segregated from related subjects, such 


as food chemistry, cookery, consumer edu- 
cation, or family economics. 

Organization of people as well as mate- 
rials is necessary if nutrition teaching is to 
reach all groups of the population success- 
fully. People who are acquainted and al- 
ready used to working together in organized 
groups, such as clubs, labor councils, reli- 
gious and fraternal organizations, offer the 
best units for lectures or study groups. 
The organization of groups who want in- 
formation may well come from the com- 
munity in co-operation with the civilian 
defense and consumer agencies. Profes- 
sionally trained people must be ready to 
meet the demand for leaders and speakers. 
State and local nutrition committees will 
be organizing activities and should be con- 
sulted by other groups wishing to initiate 
similar programs. 

In colleges as well as secondary schools 
we have reached the students initially in- 
terested; but what have we done to interest 
and instruct the liberal arts students, the 
majors in physics, English, or political 
science in the basic facts regarding nutri- 
tion as related to their own well-being? 
Service courses in nutrition open to all 
students without prerequisites are now 
offered in a few institutions but often fail 
to accomplish their whole purpose because 
elected by a mere handful of students. The 
subject has not been made vital, has not 
piqued curiosity, has not really functioned. 

One of the reasons why nutrition is not 
so popular and effective as it ought to be 
is that we have buried too much of it in 
the mumbo jumbo of the laboratory. 
Those who have lived in the academic at- 
mosphere where presentation of scientific 
facts is given the dignity that is their due 
often object to the popular or humorous 
presentation of nutrition material. People 
who appreciate classical music may dislike 
jazz, and those who like jazz may not listen 
to the classical. But Walter Damrosch, 
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let us remember, did not sacrifice his musi- 
cal prestige when he attempted to popu- 
larize the classical. By easy stages he 
carried a recalcitrant audience with him 
until today every little local radio station 
knows it must broadcast classical music as 
well as jazz if it is to please that part of 
its audience whose taste Mr. Damrosch 
and others like him helped to educate. 

Popularizing science does not mean sac- 
rificing scientific integrity. It means in- 
terpreting science in terms which people 
can understand. It may be necessary even 
to jazz a classical theme occasionally to get 
people into the habit of listening; so it may 
be necessary to dramatize science if it is to 
appeal to those who have been completely 
indifferent or antagonistic. 

Scientists and educators are prone to use 
antiquated methods of teaching. Methods 
satisfactory on a college campus are seldom 
suitable when a new subject is to be “sold” 
to the public. Salesmanship of ideas as 
well as commodities demands modern 
methods if a large proportion of the popu- 
lation is to be influenced. If we do not use 
these methods, industry will and we shall 
be left holding the bag while others sell the 
contents. We have ourselves to blame if 
new enthusiasms are converted into action 
by others while we sit in an ivory tower 
mapping out a possible plan of action. 

Professionally trained women—especially 
home economics trained women, in every 
community, large or small—homemakers 
as well as teachers, have the chance of their 
lives to take the lead and guide the new 
popular interest in nutrition into sound and 
useful channels. Our task, which has often 
seemed uphill and endless, is now going to 
be appreciably lightened because we have 
working with us other professional groups 
concerned in the promotion of public 
health. For many years a few leading 
physicians, dentists, and others have been 
concerned with diet as a medical treatment 
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of disease. But now the whole medical and 
dental profession is aroused about using 
correct foods as a preventive measure 
against disease. This bolsters the work of 
nutritionists because the public has great 
faith in the doctors and the dentists. Their 
influence is strong. Their advocacy of the 
cause can do much to further better nutri- 
tion, since for many people the physicians’ 
advice supersedes that of all others. 

In addition, there are active volunteer 
and lay groups who are aroused and eager 
to go into action to combat the widespread 
malnutrition about which they have been 
hearing. There is a place for everyone to 
help, and our special interests make it 
necessary that we fit into this new picture 
by preparing ourselves and our students to 
meet the practical problems of the com- 
munity and to co-operate with all groups 
concerned. 

Trained people in every community must 
be ready to help when called on. They 
may even offer assistance by seeking out 
the chairman of an active group and pro- 
viding her with a list of people in the com- 
munity who would be able and willing to 
lead discussion groups or teach volunteer 
classes. Obviously laymen without a back- 
ground in the subject cannot expect to 
become leaders in a few weeks, but they 
can help in getting others interested. They 
can organize groups and invite trained 
teachers. Those who have taken Red 
Cross or W.P.A. or other courses may help 
people who have not had that opportunity. 

I make this plea, therefore, to you who 
represent a large and influential professional 
group, vitally interested in this cause of 
better nutrition for all: Be tolerant of mis- 
takes, co-operate with lay groups who are 
organizing classes, and offer your assistance 
wherever it will be most useful. Submerge 
selfish interests and petty jealousies, for it 
doesn’t really matter whether your organi- 
zation or some other gets the credit. But 
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if there is a nutrition class or program 
started in your community, participate in 
it; do not stay aloof because you weren’t 
asked to come in on it at the beginning. 
That sort of unworthy behavior is apparent 
in some places, and I deplore the fact that 
anyone can be so narrow-minded and self- 
ish when the need is so great and the effort 
to meet it so well-intentioned. 

Of course we must keep our standards 
high. Of course we must make every 
effort to plan the finest type of nutrition 
project; to devise effective build-up and 
follow-up; to see that the information dis- 
pensed in the name of nutrition is correct, 
simple, and usable. But, on the other 
hand, we must not sacrifice good intent, 
discourage lay leadership, or lose an oppor- 
tunity to serve the community by setting 
the standards too high or being too fussy 
about who may teach what. 

The national nutrition program, which 
will attempt to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the National Nutrition Conference 
to the President, enlists your co-operation. 
These recommendations were truly the out- 
come of a democratic working process, and 
we are anxious to see them converted into 
action as rapidly as possible. They rep- 
resent an active co-operation between 
science, government, and industry. 

A basic step of a technical nature is 
“Recommended Dietary Allowances—A 
Yardstick for Good Nutrition” set up by 
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the committee on food and nutrition of the 
National Research Council (see page 476 
of the September JoURNAL OF HomE Eco- 
Nomics). One day’s suggested menu, cal- 
culated for comparison with the recommen- 
dations—that of the Chicago Standard 
Budget costing 32 cents a day—has been 
included. It would be helpful to us if 
those of you who are interpreting this 
“yardstick” in terms of the local foods and 
eating habits of other parts of the country 
would send us your calculations and menus 
so that we may see the variety of dietary 
patterns by which we approach these rec- 
ommendations. 

The food industry is giving us valiant 
assistance in promoting the national nutri- 
tion program. Many concerns are putting 
their laboratories and technicians, as well 
as their resources for financing and dis- 
tributing informational material, at our 
disposal in the form of attractively printed 
pamphlets, radio time and talent, and mo- 
tion pictures. 

With the public eager for correct infor- 
mation and guidance in nutrition, with 
science, industry, and government allied to 
serve its needs, and with so able a body of 
professional workers as the American col- 
leges and universities have trained to con- 
tinue to guide and educate the country, a 
national nutrition program should become 
one of the most effective aids of national 
defense. 
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THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL’S COMMITTEE ON 
FOOD HABITS 


HAZEL K. STIEBELING 


T THE request of the National 
| Advisory Defense Commission 
j and in consultation with Dr. 
2 M. L. Wilson, chairman of the 
Federal Interdepartmental Advisory Com- 
mittee on Nutrition, the National Research 
Council set up late in 1940 two committees 
in the Division of Life Sciences (medical 
sciences, biology and agriculture, and an- 
thropology and psychology) “to explore 
the scientific and pragmatic aspects of nu- 
trition and to advise the National Defense 
Advisory Commission regarding them.” 
The committee on food and nutrition was 
asked to supply information regarding the 
scientific basis for dietary needs; the com- 
mittee on food habits was asked to explore 
ways and means of adjusting food habits 
to needs—of getting people to wish what 
they need. 

Food habits exist both as behavior pat- 
terns within the individual and as cultural 
phenomena. They arise in response to 
hunger. They develop as accompaniments 
to pleasant sensory experiences—we try to 
repeat food contacts that we like, especially 
those whose taste, smell, texture, and color 
may be satisfying, soothing, or stimulating. 
They develop as a result of person-to-person 
influences; if there is a positive and friendly 
relationship between persons, then imita- 
tion, observation, and suggestion tend to 
bring about similar habit patterns. They 
arise from influences that are essentially 
social in nature, such as education, propa- 
ganda, tradition, and considerations of 
prestige. 

In consequence of the sociological and 
psychological as well as nutritional and eco- 
nomic aspects of the problem, the National 
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Research Council appointed to the com- 
mittee on food habits persons conversant 
with these several fields of knowledge. The 
committee included: 


John M. Cooper, chairman, department of anthro- 
pology, Catholic University of America 

Ruth Benedict, department of anthropology, 
Columbia University 

Paul Cornell, Washington, Connecticut 

Allison Davis, Institute of Human Relations, Yale 
University 

Helen S. Mitchell, Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst 

Curt P. Richter, associate professor of psycho- 
biology, Johns Hopkins Medical School 

George D. Stoddard, professor of psychology, 
University of Iowa 

Mary Sweeny, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 

W. Lloyd Warner, department of anthropology, 
University of Chicago 


Liaison members from the federal government 


Martha Eliot, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor 

Lieutenant Colonel Paul E. Howe, Office of the 
Surgeon General, U. S. War Department 

Rensis Likert, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics 

Carroll Palmer, U. S. Public Health Service 

John S. Provinse, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics 

W. H. Sebrell, U. S. Public Health Service 

Hazel K. Stiebeling, U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics 


Ex-officio members 


Carl E. Guthe, chairman of the division of anthro- 
pology and psychology, National Research 
Council 

Russell M. Wilder, chairman of the committee on 
food and nutrition, National Research Council 

Robert F. Griggs, chairman of the division of biology 
and agriculture, National Research Council 

Lewis H. Weed, division of medical sciences, Na- 
tional Research Council 
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In setting up this committee, the Na- 
tional Research Council indicated that little 
is known about the development of food 
habits as part of the culture of a people 
or about the processes by which these hab- 
its are changed. Hence, the Council asked 
the committee to assemble data from re- 
search already done and to outline types 
of research needed to clarify the problem 
further. 

Four meetings of the committee have al- 
ready been held. At these meetings the 
committee has asked various persons or 
agencies to report their studies of food hab- 
its. These have included the history of 
changes in food habits that have taken 
place in this country; the differences in 
habits among economic groups within a 
community; the differences among various 
regional, racial, or cultural groups in this 
country, for example, the Southeast as con- 
trasted with the North or West, the Negro, 
the American Indian, the Eskimo, the 
Oriental; differences among families of var- 
ious cultural backgrounds, such as Mexi- 
can, Spanish, or the Southern European, 
and evidences of the persistence of certain 
food habits within a culture. 

Persons closely associated with commu- 
nity studies presented some of the prob- 
lems involved in changing folkways in food 
and related experiences in attempting to 
modify food habits that conflict with pres- 
ent knowledge of nutrition. Thus, Dr. 
Muriel W. Brown of the U. S. Office of 
Education described a successful commu- 
nity nutrition project now in progress in 
Obion County, Tennessee; Dr. Harold F. 
Clark of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, told of the work of the Sloane 
Foundation in helping rural people in Ken- 
tucky help themselves; and Dr. Moore re- 
ported his experiences as county health 
officer in connection with a maternal and 
child health demonstration center in a 


county in Georgia. 
Scheduled to appear on later programs 
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are persons working to develop good food 
habits in preschool children; home econom- 
ics teachers or supervisors of elementary, 
secondary, and adult classes; the educa- 
tional departments of commercial enter- 
prises dealing with food and the research 
departments of some advertising agencies. 
All of these groups have learned much 
about individual, family, and public reac- 
tions and attitudes toward new foods and 
diet modifications that should be useful in 
setting up tentative programs for procedure 
and research to get further information. 
During the early sessions of the com- 
mittee, it was obvious that the steps needed 
in bettering nutrition were the familiar ones 
of (1) creating interest in the subject; (2) 
educating people to a knowledge of the kind 
of diet needed for well-being and a desire 
to attain it; (3) helping to bring about 
whatever changes are necessary and estab- 
lishing these as habits—deep enough and 
ingrained enough truly to become part of 
the food folkways. But generalizations do 
not go far enough. They must be trans- 
lated into action for community programs. 
It is known, for example, that food habits 
may be changed by a crisis, if the new foods 
are available and good. But do we know 
precisely how food folkways are maintained 
or changed by psychosocial forces, value 
systems, and social institutions? It is 
known that there is more chance of a new 
food being adopted by members of a group 
if it is used and esteemed by those who hold 
the affection, respect, or leadership than 
when the food is associated with the “alien 
or socially inferior.”” But accepted values 
differ from group to group and from indi- 
vidual to individual; hence, the motives 
stressed must vary. Among the more uni- 
versally acceptable appeals are those stress- 
ing large-group well-being, such as concern 
for general welfare, national security, or 
emergency defense; and those stressing 
small-group or personal well-being, such as 
health, long life, physical security, or social 
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status for oneself, one’s relatives, and one’s 
friends. The local and variable sets of 
values must be provided through studies 
within a community. 

The committee on food habits regards as 
urgent the immediate development and 
testing of procedures for producing im- 
provement in the dietary habits within a 
community. It hopes to be able to co- 
operate with two or three widely separated 
farm counties or cities in the development 
of nutrition programs that will make effec- 
tive use of all of the educational facilities, 
the direct measures, the leadership, and the 
channels of communication afforded by 
local resources. Plans for such programs 
would be developed by people in the local 
communities, with help and advice from 
different groups of experts introduced in- 
directly and inconspicuously, but the com- 
mittee would attempt to measure the effec- 
tiveness of the methods and materials used. 

The details of this research program re- 
main to be decided upon. One proposal 
now under consideration is the conduct of 
a series of interviews with persons repre- 
sentative of the various elements in the 
community before the program is actively 
begun and again after a suitable period has 
elapsed. The first series of interviews 
would be designed (1) to afford information 
needed for planning the program, such as 
what facts should be stressed, what forms 
of publicity used, and what appeals relied 
on in presenting educational material; and 
(2) to establish a base line against which to 
measure changes in nutritional knowledge, 
attitudes toward food, and dietary habits 
that the program may make. Thus, the 
interviews would be planned to obtain in- 
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formation on the character and amount of 
nutritional knowledge in the community; 
the sources of this knowledge, prevailing 
prejudices, superstitions, and food fads; at- 
titudes toward food (for example, current 
propaganda regarding vitamins); suscepti- 
bility to advertising appeals; influences af- 
fecting food choices; recent changes in food 
preferences and their causes; dissatisfaction 
in regard to present diets; nature of local 
prestige influences and the processes 
through which these operate; and the chan- 
nels of communication and groups reached 
by each channel. In the follow-up survey, 
similar information would be obtained 
which would provide a measure of the rela- 
tive success of various procedures, methods, 
appeals, and media used in the program 
designed to improve dietary habits. On 
the basis of this experience, it is hoped that 
there can be prepared general formulae and 
suggestions for nutrition education that 
will be helpful to other communities with 
similar situations. 

Other types of research, too, will be con- 
sidered at the next meeting of the commit- 
tee on food habits. Studies along a number 
of lines are to be outlined so that research 
in this field may be stimulated. In addi- 
tion, the committee will serve as a clearing- 
house of information on studies in progress, 
both governmental and private. It is 
hoped that these several activities will help 
to focus present knowledge and future re- 
search against this important problem of 
our day—diminishing the gap between 
scientific knowledge of what is good to do 
in diet and the practice of these good food 
habits on the part of the families of the 
nation. 
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AMERICAN DRESS DESIGN FOR AMERICAN WOMEN BY 
AMERICAN WOMEN 


MARY BROOKS PICKEN 






T five-foot bundle of dyna- 
mite, Mayor La Guardia, is 
bent on making New York City 
the fashion center of the world. 
He does not need to turn a hand as far as 
volume is concerned, because certainly 
New York is and has been for many years 
the volume center of the ready-to-wear 
industry. But genius in fashion and design 
is something that the Mayor, even with 
all his power, cannot confine to Manhattan 
Island. Genius is where it grows. It may 
be in Chicago, in Kansas City, in Waco, 
Texas, or in Painted Post, New York. 

The United States has been famous for 
its ability to copy fashions from the days 
when fashion dolls were brought from 
France and passed from hand to hand so 
that women and their seamstresses could 
copy the dresses. Always we have been 
famous for our ability to take other people’s 
ideas and interpret them creditably, often- 
times with improvement. 

But the subject of my talk is “American 
Dress Design for American Women by 
American Women.” That subject does 
not include copying. Designing, in the 
language of fashion, means creating fash- 
ions. 

Right now America offers very real 
opportunity to creative designers. Where 
are they to come from? Many of you are 
helping present-day hopefuls on their way 
to being designers, adapters, or copyists. 
If some have not already graduated from 
your school, let us hope that at least one 
with talent above the average will be in 
your classroom this fall and that you may 
share in helping America to discover and 


develop designing genius. Let us hope 
that through your own enthusiasm you will 
give to those who come to learn from you the 
inspiration to strive and to persevere, for 
through such encouragement you may be 
helping to shape brilliant careers in the 
world of fashion and you will also be 
helping America to make the most of its 
great opportunity to supply its own people 
with creative design. 

All of you as teachers can help in this 
enormously. So please listen while I 
try to convey to you what I see in the field 
of American design for American women. 

How many American women and men 
have been able to create fashions in this 
country? You can almost count on the 
fingers of your two hands all of the actual 
creators of original fashion. That may 
seem surprising, because in many fields our 
achievements in functional design are 
unsurpassed—the _iceless __ refrigerator, 
the streamlined automobile, the modern 
soda fountain, and the modern bomber, to 
mention only a very few. But in fashion, 
we have had Paris with all its charm only a 
beautiful ocean voyage away, so we have 
not felt it necessary, up to the last year, to 
create our own fashions to any great extent. 

Creative designers like Vionnet, for 
example, are so rare that governments 
should subsidize them, and all manufactur- 
ers who live off their genius should be taxed 
for the inspiration that their copyists gain 
from such creative artists. Please do not 
think I discredit copyists. They have their 
work todo. I feel that even in copying the 
French, our copies were more functional, 
more usable in America’s scheme of life 
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than were many of the original French 
garments. But there are ninety-five good 
copyists to every four good adapters and 
to every one truly creative designer. 

Dr. Paul Nystrom in his book The 
Economics of Fashion gives the United 
States credit for having created scarcely 
more than two dozen fashions, of which 
union suits, health shoes, and galoshes 
are three—all functional, we must admit. 

Mrs. Amelia Jenks Bloomer, an Ameri- 
can, was a creative designer because she 
took the trouser of the Turks and suggested 
that our women and children wear it, thus 
heralding the bloomer. Perhaps it was 
she who paved the way for our present- 
day decidedly functional slacks. 

The bungalow apron is an American 
fashion, again functional. Nelly Don of 
Kansas City deserves, I believe, credit 
for that. 

Our functional play suit with shorts is 
credited to Kiviette, born on Staten 
Island, New York, a graduate of our own 
New York School of Applied Design. 
Kiviette was asked to design clothes for the 
show “Follow Thru.” She had to do the 
chorus in something very practical, because 
the girls had active parts in the show. She, 
therefore, made a glorified blouse and shorts 
for the girls to wear, thus taking the chorus 
out of tights and spangles. To our knowl- 
edge, this was the first time that shorts for 
women were ever shown. Authorities in 
the main are agreed that our modern play 
clothes resulted from the courage and 
foresight of this now famous fashion 
creator. Kiviette also is credited with 
having created the lounging or dinner 
pajama for the show “Three’s a Crowd”— 
taking the Rasch girls out of ballet skirts. 

Mary Lewis, formerly of Best & Com- 
pany, now of Mary Lewis, Inc., born and 
educated in Louisville, Kentucky, de- 
serves credit for originating the shirtmaker 
dress. From actually trying to fit women 
in suitable clothes for golf, she conceived 
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the idea that women really needed a very 
practical tailored type of dress that was 
all in one at the waist, that was more 
feminine than a man’s shirt and more 
practical than a separate shirtwaist (which, 
by the way, is in itself an American fash- 
ion). And so the shirtmaker dress was 
born. Mary Lewis does not pose as a 
designer, but it was she who worked with 
manufacturers in developing this type of 
garment, which accounts for the greatest 
volume in practical dresses today. 

Clarepotter, a Pratt Institute graduate, 
rounds out the functional wardrobe. She 
has had the courage to carve clothes out of 
cloth as a sculptor carves a figure out of 
marble. All extraneous material has been 
eliminated, and her good taste glistens in 
the simplicity that her clothes express. 

This talk would not be complete without 
mention of the dean of all American women 
in fashion, Edna Woolman Chase, editor- 
in-chief of Vogwe. Mrs. Chase has held 
a torch for good taste through the years 
and has encouraged creative design wher- 
ever she has found it. Dorothy Shaver of 
Lord & Taylor’s is another who has defi- 
nitely encouraged designers in their creative 
efforts. Carolyn Smith, Vogue’s pattern 
designer, is a remarkable fashion adapter. 
Many teachers of clothing believe that the 
way to test a student’s ability is to give 
her three basic Vogue designs for interpreta- 
tion. The student’s feeling for fashion will 
be revealed in her ability to translate them 
as Carolyn Smith intended. 

Wilhela Cushman, who, as fashion editor 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, does a 
magnificent job in disseminating good de- 
signs, is herself an able designer. 

Sally Victor, milliner, deserves credit 
for her adaptations of Breton sailors and 
Mormon hats and for her hat of American 
Indian inspiration. 

Aimee Larkin of Collier’s has blazed a 
path for good design by helping the artists 
to create fashion-right clothes for the 
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characters they portray in their magazine 
illustrations. 

Muriel King, Helen Cookman, Nettie 
Rosenstein, Renee Montague, Jo Copeland, 
Jessie Franklin Turner—all are excellent 
in their fields. These women hail from 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Cleveland, etc., though they are now in 
New York. 

Several women of European birth, now 
American citizens, are doing original work— 
notably Valentina, Benenson, Monteil, 
Lilly Daché. 

Then there are those whose contribution 
in good taste and influence on designers 
is well known—for example Sophie Gimbel 
of Saks Fifth Avenue and Hattie Carnegie, 
both heads of important establishments. 

There are several other able Americans 
who have designed clothes to fit the needs 
of American living—Margé of Chicago; 
Bennati of Hollywood; able, farseeing 
Clarice Scott of our own Bureau of Home 
Economics in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Time does not permit men- 
tion of all who deserve recognition, but 
America needs many more creative de- 
signers than we have to take advantage of 
our opportunity to become the world’s 
fashion center. 

Some have asked me: What is the differ- 
ence between a designer and couturier? 
A designer usually designs for a manne- 
quin—designs to size. A couturier designs 
for the individual woman—he tries to make 
her beautiful. That is one reason why 
Hollywood designers more nearly represent 
the great couture of France than do those 
who design for our manufacturers—because 
they are working there to make individual 
women look beautiful in their clothes. 

Others have asked me: Have we ever 
had a haute couture? Many attempts at it 
have been made. Hickson, in the early 


part of this century, came nearer to being a 
real couturier than has any other person; 
he made himself very famous for his tailored 
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suits. Every smart woman felt she had to 
have a Hickson suit. It was something she 
could not get in France—a man-tailored 
suit that was fitted as skillfully in the 
shoulders and sleeves as her husband’s 
custom-made clothes. 

Tappé, Mainbocher, Omar Kiam, How- 
ard Greer, Dorothy Couteaur—these and 
unheralded designers in prestige shops all 
are doing custom-made clothes and are 
trying to establish themselves importantly 
in this country. More power to them, 
because through individual work originality 
is born. 

Recently I visited several schools of 
design to learn at firsthand what they 
are doing to provide our creative designers 
of the future. Pratt Institute has done a 
splendid job in teaching clothing and 
costume design. A few of its girls are 
doing excellent work with manufacturers. 
I found only a few like Clarepotter and 
Adele Smithline who are doing original 
work. I found, however, to Pratt In- 
stitute’s great credit, that a goodly number 
of its graduates are teaching clothing and 
costume design in some of our best schools. 

Traphagen has many graduates holding 
down good jobs with manufacturers. The 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
has, I found, the greatest number of creative 
graduates. Perhaps this is due to that 
grand old patriarch, Frank Alvah Parsons, 
founder of the school. Dr. Parsons was a 
stickler, as you all know, for originality, 
for authenticity, for knowing ten times 
more about the job than you needed for 
accomplishing it. He planned and made 
possible a very rigid course of instruction 
in costume design, and he made the students 
not only know how to sketch, drape, and 
make clothes, but how to do research, as 
well as how to study the elite and the 
masses. He taught his teachers and stu- 
dents how to locate sources, how to take 
an idea from the past and modernize it to 
such a degree that you could call it original. 
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No doubt that is why several graduates of 
his school are doing outstanding work as 
creators of fashion today. 

Gilbert Adrian, who attended country 
school in Connecticut and later graduated 
from the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art, has brought dignity, elegance, 
and charm into American clothes, especially 
through those he has created for three 
screen actresses—Greta Garbo, Norma 
Shearer, and Joan Crawford. Remember 
the high-necked hostess-type gown that 
Garbo wore in “Camille”? Remember the 
unadorned, high-necked dinner dress with 
sleeves that Shearer popularized? Remem- 
ber Joan Crawford’s first high, huge, 
squared football shoulders and her off-the- 
face cartwheel hats? If you remember 
these Adrian fashions which these stars 
have worn on the screen, you will realize 
that they have had a very definite in- 
fluence on the present-day fashions of 
this country. Hollywood is a power in 
molding the taste of American women. 
For instance, Greta Garbo and Ginger 
Rogers and Claudette Colbert, through 
hair styles in keeping with the clothes and 
the characters portrayed, have influenced 
the long bob, the pompadour, and bangs 
almost as much as Irene Castle influenced 
the short-hair fashion. 

Although my purpose here is to talk 
chiefly about American women designers, 
I could not fail to bring in Adrian, because 
he is, I think, the most outstanding man 
designer in America. 

Incidentally, design schools average one 
man to every seventy-five girls. Let us 
not discourage our men designers. Walter 
Plunkett, who did the clothes for “Gone 
with the Wind,” is a magnificent adapter 
who can translate fashions beautifully. 
He has a rare talent in being able to 
express the clothes of a period, as have also 
Banton, Kelley, and Stevenson. 

Let us take another example of Holly- 
wood’s influence. Edith Head of Para- 
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mount Pictures and Claudette Colbert are 
really responsible for the “cute dress” so 
prominent in our fashions for the last 
several years. The little softly draped 
dress, with its small waist, high neck, and 
tiny collar, was created for Claudette 
Colbert by Edith Head, who had her 
training in the University of California and 
Chouinard Art Institute. Edith Head 
knows every period and every nationality, 
knows people and circumstances and situa- 
tions. I do not believe that Edith Head 
or Adrian or Irene, who creates many of 
Rosalind Russell’s clothes, could ever 
create an inappropriate garment for any 
star. They know what is right; they have 
made it their business to know. 

Hollywood has enhanced modern play 
clothes. The sunshine of California, the 
greater outdoor life, the informality of 
everyday living, have encouraged designers 
to put color and charm into functional 
clothes. New ideas in fashion apparel 
flourish in California, possibly because of 
this greater leisure and abundant sunshine. 
Some movie stars have given their support 
to certain types of play clothes—Marlene 
Dietrich to slacks, for example. 

Garment manufacturing is increasing 
rapidly in California. Favorable labor 
conditions and lower living costs encourage 
manufacturers to establish plants there. 
Chicago, Kansas City, and St. Louis also 
are becoming increasingly important in 
manufacturing clothes for women and 
children. These are interesting develop- 
ments, although, according to the New 
York Dress Institute, nine out of ten of the 
ninety million dresses made annually in 
the United States are made in New York 
City. 

Now that fashion is industrially such a 
great power, she forces us to feed ourselves, 
since France, our accustomed source of 
supply, is cut off. We do not wear our 
clothes out in this country; fashion makes 
them obsolete for us. France aided and 
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abetted us in that. We respect the de- 
signing ability of France more than ever 
and read history with greater avidity to 
learn the reason for the genius that helped 
France to keep her place in fashion almost 
inviolate for centuries. 

I am sure many of you have read Rose 
Bertin: Dressmaker to Marie Antoinette. 
Rose Bertin had an enormous influence 
on the fashions in France. She was one of 
the first to make court fashions so im- 
portant. She was a very clever woman in 
furthering her own ends. She dressed one 
woman beautifully and then told another 
about it and fostered a competition among 
all the ladies of the court, the like of 
which has never been known in history. 

The ladies of Marie Antoinette’s time 
dressed so beautifully and there was such 
competition that they established a fashion 
fame for France that France will never 
lose. France is very sick. She may get 
well. If she does, she will again become 
important in fashion. But fashion and the 
seasons wait not; they move on with a 
ravenous hunger for the new. 

England has tried for the last two decades 
to establish a haute couture, but—who 
knows now what her future will be? 

Is America prepared to supply this need 
in creative design, to do enough original 
work to furnish our hordes of manufacturers 
with copyable material? It’s up to us! 
What can we do about it? 

Edwin Goodman, president of Bergdorf- 
Goodman of New York, believes, like 
many others, that our American designers 
will never be great designers because, he 
says, they haven’t the opportunity to 
associate with the elite as the French 
couture has had. 

We differ on this point. Perhaps little 
Jennie Doe, our future designer, doesn’t 
get invitations to formal dinners on upper 
Park Avenue. But upper Park Avenue 


eats at the Waldorf, and she can eat fruit 
and a sandwich five days a week and save 
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up for dinner at the Waldorf one night a 
week. She can watch the people enter 
the Waldorf’s Grand Ballroom for the 
charity balls. 

She can stand on the sidewalk and watch 
people go to first nights in New York, 
Chicago, or Hollywood. She can lunch 
on apples and oranges five days a week and 
buy one lunch at the town’s smartest 
restaurant. It costs only $1.65 for a 
ticket to the races, to see what the smart 
people wear there. Swanky stores show 
their wares at luncheons in smart hotels. 
Jennie Doe can buy a luncheon ticket to 
these shows or can have a cup of tea in the 
Park Avenue Foyer of the Waldorf or on 
the roof of the St. Regis and see smart 
fashions worn. She can go where the 
smart people play—to polo and tennis 
matches, horse shows, and prize fights. If 
she has the persistence and the gumption 
to study her history and take the thumps 
and bumps necessary to a real career, 
there is no way that honest desire plus 
imagination and courage can be thwarted 
in this country. But the imagination must 
be limitless and the courage ceaseless. She 
needs all this even to be a good copyist or 
adapter—we need more of those, too, you 
know. 

A designer must know culture, even 
though it is only from observation. She 
may come from New York’s lower East 
Side, but she must touch the arts; she 
must understand the social life of the elite, 
even though she studies all at a distance. 
She must be able to create in her imagina- 
tion flattering clothes for the Duchess of 
Windsor and Mrs. Harrison Williams. 

Fashion designing cannot be done by 
the clock; it is done really with the intellect, 
with imagination based on sound funda- 
mental knowledge, with a boundless vitality 
and vigor and enthusiasm for people and 
what they like to do. 

Fashion creating requires leisure enough 
to see which way the winds of events blow. 
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It requires authority and support from 
manufacturers as well as the public. Most 
of all, it requires adventurous foresight. 
A great merchandise manager once said to 
me, “It is not my job to study the kind of 
people who are in our store today, but to 
know the kind of people who will be buying 
from us five years from now.”’ Soa creator 
of fashion must travel in front of the proces- 
sion and light the way for the hungry horde 
of copyists who have been fed by the French. 

We lack, in a measure, the background; 
we are young, almost too young to be able 
to handle the opportunities that we have. 
But our job is tocarry on. Great designers 
are not made overnight, but we should 
watch for that little flame of genius and 
carry it along for the future safety of our 
great industries. 

In this connection, our manufacturers 
have an enormous responsibility in giving 
support and encouragement to able de- 
signers. Too many are too quick to release 
a designer, doing this oftentimes before she 
has had time to find herself in a new price 
range. Every designer should be given an 
expense account and time to see beyond her 
worktable. 

Our world is changing. There are to be 
no more idle rich. We have greater need 
than ever for functional clothes for the 
active lives we all lead, and functional de- 
sign always has been our forte. Let us, 
then, apply this, our greatest designing 
talent, in capitalizing our greatest oppor- 
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tunity. In this undertaking you teachers 
of costume design, of textiles and clothing, 
you have the greatest responsibility of all. 
If there is one Jennie Doe in your class, you 
can light the spark that will give her the 
power to persevere, to study by night and 
observe by day, to practice with sketch pad 
and pencil, to work with pins and scissors 
and cloth, to drape and rip and sew, to try 
again and again until success is achieved. 

If Jennie Doe is in your class, study her— 
watch her work, note her skill. Give her 
your utmost. Study history with her, help 
her to see the best movies, especially those 
costumed by good designers; show her how 
to find the new in fashion in Women’s Wear, 
Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar, Mademoiselle, and 
in the newspaper advertising. Help her to 
a knowledge of period fashions through the 
museums, through the literature of the past. 
Help her to learn about architecture and 
transportation and the relation of these to 
clothes design. 

We who are interested in clothing and in 
American design have the greatest oppor- 
tunity that the United States has ever 
known. It is a challenge. Are we equal 
to it? Help the Jennie Doe in your class to 


develop the creative talent that lies within 
her and you will be doing your part to 
accept this challenge, to prove that America 
can rise to its emergency, to demonstrate 
that out of its own resources it has the 
genius to create American designs for 
American women. 
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HOW DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HOMEMAKERS STUDIED 
U. S. GRADE LABELING AND PROMOTED ITS USE 


MARIANA T. NELSON 


MOUSEWIVES) marketing in 
Washington, D. C., during the 
spring months were able to buy 
a limited number of canned 
fruits and fruit juices labeled U. S. Grade 
A. To draw attention to these foods and 
to determine consumer acceptance of goods 
so labeled, the homemakers section of the 
District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association, in co-operation with the U. S. 
Agricultural Marketing Service, obtained 
the permission and assistance of several 
stores to have exhibits and displays in the 
stores for one or two weeks. A postal card 
with questions which, when answered, 
would indicate the purchaser’s reaction to 
the U. S. grade-labeled canned food, was 
given out with each purchase. 

The homemakers section has long sup- 
ported the consumer program fostered by 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, the American Association of University 
Women, and the National League of 
Women Voters. The A, B, C grading and 
labeling of canned foods is a part of that 
program. The homemakers section has for 
some time taken an active part in and con- 
tributed to the promotion of grade labeling. 
A statement by Mrs. Leota Stauber, rep- 
resenting the section, on the inadequate and 
unreliable information on labels as to the 
contents in the can appeared in the public 
hearing on Code of Fair Competition for 
the Canning Industry in 1934. The basis 
for this statement was data obtained in a 
study which compared quality, price, and 
information found on the cans of 15 brands 
of canned corn, 10 brands of canned peas, 
and 10 brands of canned tomatoes, carried 





on by this section in 1932 and 1933. This 
study was extended and elaborated on in 
1934 and 1935, and reports on these projects 
were available in mimeographed form. In 
1935 the group concluded that 


... quality designation by grade is the most satis- 
factory plan by which a consumer can buy canned 
goods. The use of A, B, and C in preference to 
Fancy, Choice, and Standard was also recommended 
for the reason that, outside of the canning industry, 
there is some difficulty in fixing these words in 
logical order. The three classifications of the 
grades with one grade below standard are considered 
adequate in number for all household purposes. 
Additional factual information, such as has been 
recommended by the canning industry and the 
United States Code Administrator, is desired to 
supplement quality declarations. 


It was, therefore, natural for the section to 
co-operate with the Agricultural Marketing 
Service in a study to promote interest in 
the U. S. graded canned foods and to de- 
termine whether the housewife was in- 
terested in this assurance of quality. 
Continuous factory inspection is a new 
venture on an experimental basis under- 
taken by the U. S. Agricultural Marketing 
Service at the request of some members of 
the canning industry. Approval of the 
grading and certifying of canned fruits and 
vegetables was given by an act of Congress 
in 1931 and subsequent appropriation acts 
granted authority by which the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture provides for fac- 
tory inspection and U. S. grading of fruits 
and vegetables whether raw, dried, or 
canned. The use of this service is vol- 
untary, and the inspection service must be 
applied for and paid for by the canner. 
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In the 1939 canning season one plant was 
operated under continuous inspection of an 
Agricultural Marketing Service official. 
Six plants had this service in 1940, and in 
June 1941 it was expected that at least 24 
plants would operate under federal inspec- 
tion this year. Some of the canning plants 
have been required to make extensive im- 
provements with respect to sanitation be- 
fore inspection service was granted by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. This serv- 
ice is an experiment to determine whether 
it will assist in marketing canned agricul- 
tural products more satisfactorily. 

The foods canned in these plants may 
be labeled in terms of U. S. Grade A, U. S. 
Grade B, U. S. Grade C for the retail mar- 
ket. They are placed in cans with tops 
embossed with a shield or in jars with a 
shield molded into the glass. It is not 
mandatory to put the grade designation or 
declaration of the continuous plant inspec- 
tion on the label. 

All products used in the Washington 
study were labeled U. S. Grade A and also 
bore the statement, “These goods were 
packed under the continuous inspection of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
the above grade is officially certified.” To 
the consumer this means dependable qual- 
ity and rigid sanitary conditions during the 
processing of the food. 

Members of the committee approached 
store managers to obtain their co-operation 
in securing U. S. grade-labeled canned 
goods and in setting up special displays in 
their stores. The co-operators included a 
chain of supermarkets and three independ- 
ent markets. 

The managers of the Giant Food Shop- 
ping Centers, a chain of four supermarkets, 
readily consented to place on exhibit their 
Aunt Nellie brand of U. S. Grade A Pitted 
Red Sour Cherries, Grapefruit Sections, 
and Grapefruit Juice alongside competing 
brands. These canned goods were placed 
in two bins at the end of their display 
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shelves, one for the U. S. grade-labeled 
goods and the other for the competing 
brand. A large sign placed over the bins 
read: 


U. S. GRADE LABELED CANNED FOODS 
CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE STUDY 
GIANT FOOD SHOPPING CENTER 

Cooperating with 
U. S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
and the 
HOMEMAKERS SECTION 
D. C. HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Signs on the bins indicated that the goods 
in one had been canned under the contin- 
uous inspection of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, and that those in the other 
bin had not been canned under such inspec- 
tion. This exhibit remained in the four 
stores for the entire week of March 24 to 
March 29 and continued in at least one 
store for another week. On Thursday, the 
27th, an announcement of the study ap- 
peared in the Giant Food Store’s advertise- 
ment in the Evening Star. The committee 
had planned to have observers in the stores 
to determine consumer reaction and answer 
questions while the exhibits were on. How- 
ever, since the company has a policy of not 
approaching customers who are looking at 
commodities, this plan was given up. In- 
stead, the postal cards bearing a question- 
naire were given to the checkers, who were 
asked to include one with each purchase of 
U. S. grade-labeled goods. 

The three independent markets partici- 
pating in our consumer acceptance study 
all carried the Kenny brand put out by the 
C. D. Kenny Company, a wholesaler of 
Baltimore, Maryland, and goods with this 
label were used in the exhibits. These 
stores provided window displays for at 
least one week and also exhibits in the 
stores. Questionnaire mailing cards were 
also placed in these stores for distribution 
with each purchase. Magruder’s, an in- 
dependent store carrying only high quality 
goods, stocked the Kenny brand of canned 
fruits the first week in April and carried 
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the exhibits for ten days. Mrs. George 
Patteson, chairman of the homemakers sec- 
tion, was asked to be demonstrator in this 
store. Her report said in part: 


The exhibit was arranged in a very prominent 
place in the store with a large display of both fruits 
and juices. Large replicas of the two shields which 
are found on the labels held prominent places. 

The manager was very helpful in arranging the 
exhibit, in instructing his clerks as to the meaning 
of grade labeling, and in sales work. 

The window display was particularly attractive 
and effective. It remained up for one week, and the 
sign indicating that the exhibit was sponsored by 
the Homemakers Section of the District Home 
Economics Association in co-operation with the 
Agricultural Marketing Service attracted un- 
precedented attention. On Friday and Saturday, 
while the window display was up, 37 out of 53 people 
who came in asked to see the exhibit. 

Home economics students from George Washing- 
ton University came in to assist and observe. Their 
instructor had given them good basic training in 
grade labeling, informative labeling, the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and other informa- 
tion needed in answering all types of questions. 
Unfortunately, the girls’ hours had to be scheduled 
so they would not miss classes, and consequently 
they missed the rush hours at the store. 

Magruder’s customers do their marketing mainly 
by telephone and not many come in person; con- 
sequently, after the first four or five days there were 
few new faces among the customers in the store. 
However, it was a splendid store in which to present 
a new idea such as grade labeling, because the 
marketers were usually unhurried, very intelligent, 
and willing to listen to an idea. Those who came to 
select their foods in person seemed, on the whole, 
conscious of values; and they were quick to grasp 
the value of the grade labeling of canned foods. 
During the ten days of the exhibit, we used 76 
cans of fruits and juices as samples. 

The questions asked by people who stopped at 
the exhibit ranged from the sincere desire for in- 
formation to the catch questions of the “funny 
men.” It was interesting to note that representa- 
tives of foreign countries showed marked interest 
in theexhibit. One minister who, incidentally, does 
all the family marketing, asked questions, took 
notes and literature, and inquired where he might 
obtain further information about the continuous 
inspection plan. The wife of a cabinet officer was 
another visitor who showed particular interest. 
Still others were officers of the Consumers League, 
the League of Women Shoppers, and similar organi- 
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zations. There were also visitors of another kind— 
representatives of concerns which do not use grade 
labels on their products, who sought to ridicule the 
U. S. grade-labeling plan. Some of their arguments 
might have had more weight with the customers 
had their ethics been better. 

No statistical report of sales can be given because 
all telephone orders were made up in the shipping 
room and there the questionnaire postcards could 
not be used; but we were pleased with the repeat 
orders that came after a can of peaches or cherries 
had been bought to sample. 

The store management was converted to the idea 
of grade-labeled products and decided to eliminate 
the brand it had been handling and stock Kenny 
instead. To do this, they staged a big sale of the 
old brand and reduced the prices so much that 
people bought by the dozen or by the case. Un- 
fortunately, the display was so enormous that it 
overshadowed ours in size and price, and we can 
only hope that the housewives did not so stock 
their pantries that U. S. grade-labeled products 
will be forgotten before they are ready to purchase 
again. 

In short, the display was highly successful in 
catching the eye and imagination of many in- 
fluential people. The sales were not large, but it 
was a very worth-while project. 


The other two independents were small 
stores, but the proprietors were most co- 
operative and eager to assist with the study 
in every possible way. Since the supply of 
U. S. grade-labeled canned goods under the 
Kenny brand was nearly exhausted, the 
committee closed the study about the mid- 
dle of April, although it had interested 
other stores and had obtained the privilege 
of exhibiting in them. 

Conclusions that the committee drew 
from the study may be thus summarized: 


1. The study was deplorably limited in its scope 
because the supply of U. S. grade-labeled goods 
was not sufficient to allow full extension of the 
study; because only two brands, Kenny and Aunt 
Nellie, were available; because the markets par- 
ticipating in the study were not entirely typical 
of the average food market in Washington; and, 
lastly, because only Grade A goods were avail- 
able. This would seem a serious indictment of 
the study if it were not for the fact that U. S. 
grade-labeled canned foods are new on the market, 


few retailers or consumers had heard of them, , 


shipping facilities were uncertain, and the variety 
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of foods packed under continuous inspection had, 
up to that time, been very limited. 

2. A representative of the group in charge of such 
a consumer study should be present at the ex- 
hibit as much of the time as possible to display 
the goods, observe the customer’s basis for selec- 
tion of canned foods, and answer questions about 
grades, labeling, and the continuous factory in- 
spection experiment of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

3. The use of return postals as a means of obtaining 
consumer reaction did not prove satisfactory. 
No adverse comments were offered on any of 
the very few returned by customers, but most 
of those received indicated that the customer 
considered that the U. S. label on the cans of 
food gave assurance of its satisfactory quality— 
a type of information desired. 

4. Participation in such studies by home economics 
students in local colleges might well be made an 
integral part of their work in food economics. 

5. The committee believes that the project de- 
veloped interest in U. S. grade labeling of canned 
foods among certain merchants and a limited 
number of consumers. The study was publicized 
by talking to friends in groups and individually, 
by sending cards to members of the D. C. Home 
Economics Association, and by short articles in 
local papers. 

6. The fact that prices quoted on U. S. grade- 
labeled goods were in line with prices for com- 
modities not packed under continuous inspection 
is interesting because many feared that the ex- 
pense of the inspection service would tend to 
increase prices of U. S. grade-labeled canned 
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fruits and vegetables. It is in line with the 
experience of A. J. Rogers, general manager of 
Cherry Growers, Inc., Traverse City, Michigan, 
the first to use the continuous inspection service. 
In Food Industries for May 1941 he said that 
“the cost of A.M.S. service to Cherry Growers, 
Inc., during the past two years has been one- 
fourth of one cent per case of 24 No. 2’s and 
35/100 of one cent per case of 6 No. 10's.” 


A supplementary study, for which Mrs. 
E. L. Kirkpatrick was responsible, throws 
light on the retail prices, in the Washington 
market, of Grade A labeled canned fruits 
and vegetables as compared with the retail 
prices of advertised wholesalers’ brands. 
Members of the section purchased the 
canned foods, keeping a record of the price 
of each can. The canned foods were then 
graded to determine their quality. The 
findings are given in the table on page 
553. They show that the prices of the 
nongraded goods run notably higher than 
the graded, being double in two cases, and 
over 50 per cent greater in all but one. 

The price differences are high-lighted in 
the table by calculating what they would 
amount to for large quantities, such as car- 
load lots—figures significant to dealers if 
not to individual consumers. 









































THE DEFENSE PROGRAM AND RETAIL TRADE IN 1941-42 


EARL W. 


<2] EFORE we attempt to estimate 
what may happen in the months 
ahead, let us consider for a mo- 

£4 ment what has happened in the 
consumer goods field during the last twelve 
months. The defense program began to 
get under way just about a year ago. The 
enormity of the job was then scarcely 
glimpsed. 

A tremendous amount of planning was 
first necessary. Actual defense spending 
got under way slowly, and by the end of 
the following December the total was only 
$4,200,000,000. During the first four 
months of this year, defense expenditures 
in the United States totaled $3,700,000,000 
and the rate of spending was accelerating. 
The goal is to spend 17 billions of dollars 
this year. 

As far as the retail trades are concerned, 
business during the first twelve months of 
the defense program has been progressively 
better. Volume increased as re-employ- 
ment gathered momentum. Department 
store, grocery, and automobile sales vied 
in showing larger and larger increases. The 
only important scarcity which developed 
was in aluminum ice trays for refrigerators 
and kitchen utensils, and that did not se- 
riously inconvenience the consuming pub- 
lic nor cause much, if any, lost business to 
retailers. 

Fortunately, governmental and business 
agencies have succeeded so far in holding 
the cost of living pretty well in check. As 
of May this year, living costs for moderate- 
income city families were only 2.4 per cent 
aboveayearago. The large majority of the 
increases which have taken place have come 
in the food column and are due to increased 
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consumer demand, purchases of food for 
Great Britain under the Lend-Lease Act, 
agricultural policy to increase production, 
and Congressional enactments on parity 
prices. 

As far as the consumer and the retailer 
are concerned, the past twelve months have 
been a period of “‘business as usual.’”’ Both 
guns and butter were being provided; the 
defense program was a period of beer and 
skittles. But that period is rapidly coming 
to a close. 

It is no exaggeration to say that for the 
next twelve months the pattern will be 
markedly different. Defense officials have 
recently reiterated that we have reached 
the end of “business as usual.” We are 
not “playing” at defense any longer. The 
job which has been laid out will cause jars 
to our economy which will reach back to 
the grass roots. 

The following are official estimates of the 
effect of defense on durable goods produc- 
tion. In 1940 our total durable goods pro- 
duction amounted to $15.5 billions. In the 
same year military procurement took $2.2 
billions, or 14 per cent of durable goods 
production. In 1941 the defense program 
will absorb almost $10 billions, or 64 per 
cent of the 1940 durable goods capacity. 
The 1942 program will demand $16.4 bil- 
lions of equivalent production, or more than 
the 1940 total output in this category by 
6 per cent. While our national income is 
expanding by perhaps 30 per cent, the de- 
mand for durable goods production will be 
expanding by more than 100 per cent. To 
date, plans have been made for at least $5 
billions worth of new facilities, but it is 
clear that the great demand for heavy 
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goods production in the military field can 
be achieved only by diverting to armament 
production some of the tools, man power, 
and managerial skill now being used for 
producing consumers’ durables. 

Civilian goods made in whole or in part 
from metals affected by priorities may be 
curtailed to a rapidly increasing degree as 
a result of the diversion of essential mate- 
rials to rearmament needs. It was recently 
estimated that a number of industries whose 
supplies have either been drastically cur- 
tailed or completely shut off must find some 
substitute materials or enter a new line of 
production. The metals so far put under 
full priorities control are: aluminum, mag- 
nesium, zinc, stainless steel, tungsten, 
nickel-bearing steel, copper steel, and 
nickel. 

Drivers of automobiles from Maine to 
Florida and within the whole area east of 
the Appalachian Mountains are wondering 
how much the use of the family car must 
be curtailed as a result of the diversion in 
shipping capacity to Great Britain as a 
part of the Lend-Lease program. The en- 
tire nation is now faced with the necessity 
of conserving on the use of automobile tires 
in order that the government’s stock pile 
may be built up. Civilian consumption is 
to be cut by 20 per cent during the next 
six months. More restrictions of this sort 
on varying lines of goods are “‘in the cards” 
as the defense program gathers momentum. 

From the beginning, the consumer divi- 
sion of the Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply has taken the position 
that the defense program could best be 
served by producing more and not less 
consumer goods. It has recognized that 


the hard way but the necessary way was 
to use our ingenuity toward the most effi- 
cient use of existing capacities and the ex- 
pansion of such capacities as our resources 
permit. 

While every effort has been made and is 
still being made to expand production, the 
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development of the defense program has 
been so rapid that curtailment of produc- 
tion of consumer goods, we hope for a lim- 
ited time, has become necessary. This very 
problem of priorities, restrictions, and scar- 
cities serves to high-light what will doubt- 
less be the central problem of the defense 
period for consumers and retailers—that of 
substitution and deterioration of consumer 
goods. 

Customary standards of quality are 
usually modified when prices are rising and 
manufacturers feel obliged to make produc- 
tion changes so that an article can be sold 
at the same retail price as formerly. The 
trend toward substitution and deterioration 
is accelerated when, as at present, scarcities 
of raw materials are developing and some 
kind of substitutes must be found. 

There is no doubt but that a good many 
changes of quality for one or both of these 
two reasons have already taken place. A 
study of business and trade publications of 
recent months will show reports of many 
instances of manipulation in quality and 
substitution of one kind or another. Some 
of these can be detected by a shrewd shop- 
per. Many of them will escape anything 
but laboratory analysis. Some of these 
changes will cause only a minor reduction 
in usefulness of an article; in other cases 
serviceability will be sabotaged. 

A reduction in the usual ratio of quality 
to price is a serious business for both con- 
sumers and retailers. For consumers it 
means an inefficient expenditure of money, 
an unwarranted and hidden tax on the 
budget, and increased darning, patching, 
or repairing. It frequently means an addi- 
tional expenditure of time and money to 
take an article back to the store from which 
it was purchased for an exchange, an ad- 
justment, or a refund. 

For the merchant, it presents the alarm- 
ing possibility that the ratio of returns will 
take another jump upwards. For the last 
two years slightly over 9 per cent of all the 
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goods sold by department stores were re- 
corded as returns. If unrecorded returns 
are to be included, the figure would be con- 
siderably higher. 

Unless some corrective action is taken, 
retailers are now faced with the possibility 
that this return figure will climb to new 
highs as quality depreciation and substitu- 
tion become more general. Good will, the 
most precious asset which a retail store has, 
will be progressively undermined if quality 
depreciation continues unabated. It will 
not be the retailer’s fault that these changes 
in merchandise have taken place. But, 
being just across the counter from the con- 
sumer, he will get the blame. 

Merchants are aware of the nature of the 
danger they are facing. The Retailers’ 
Advisory Committee, which was set up 
last fall by the retail trades to co-operate 
with the Consumer Division, at a recent 
session adopted this important statement 
of policy: “Where significant substitutions 
or changes in established qualities of mer- 
chandise are made, it is the obligation of 
the merchant to make positive descriptive 
statements about them.” 

While it is important and desirable that 
the consumer know when changes in quality 
are made, the mere statement of a change 
is not of itself very helpful. The question 
still remains whether the new article is 
worth more or less in proportion to its cost 
than before. The consumer does not know 
whether her dollar would be more efficiently 
spent if a higher or a lower grade were 
bought. 

It is obvious that if substitution and de- 
terioration of consumer goods is permitted 
to go forward unrestrained, the makers, the 
distributors, and the users will suffer and 
the defense program will be handicapped. 
This problem must be viewed in relation 
to the two central demands which are being 
made of all consumer goods industries: 
(1) conservation of raw materials, and (2) 
conservation of machines and man power. 
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A shoe so poorly made that it falls apart 
after going through the first hard shower 
is a deplorable waste of needed materials 
and skill. A shirt whose life span is cut in 
half by depreciation of quality is no con- 
tribution to defense. 

Machinery has already been set in mo- 
tion to bring about the first great economy 
possible in this defense period in the field 
of consumer goods by the reduction of 
styles, models, and colors. 

Consumers, manufacturers, and retailers 
will shortly have the job of sitting down 
with representatives of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management and deciding just what 
economies can be made in this direction. 

An almost incredible range of selection 
now exists in almost every line of consumer 
goods. Consumers can now pick from doz- 
ens of lines of blankets, or cosmetics, or 
shoes, or other articles. A simplification 
of these will bring about important econ- 
omies in manufacture and distribution 
without any hardship on the consumer. 

But that is only half of the job of con- 
serving raw materials, machines, and man 
power. It does not necessarily follow that, 
because numbers of styles are reduced, 
those which remain are the ones that will 
give the best and longest service. On what 
basis shall the good be separated from 
the bad? 

The second part of the job of conserva- 
tion of civilian goods is obviously that of 
finding out what will give the best service 
and then concentrating production in that 
direction. 

The United States government long ago 
discovered and applied that principle in its 
own job of “housekeeping.” It buys ac- 
cording to specific standards which have 
been tested and found to give optimum re- 
sults. It has been estimated that in peace- 
time the government saves at least $100,- 
000,000 by buying according to specifica- 
tions. Untold millions are being saved in 
the course of the defense program by the 
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further application of this principle. In- 
dustry has of necessity followed the same 
principle. In fact, it is generally recog- 
nized that the principle of standardization 
as it is expressed in the products, processes, 
and practices of industry and trade is a 
fundamental characteristic of our modern 
economic system. Furthermore, the rapid 
industrial growth of recent decades may be 
said to be based largely on the extension 
and refinement of industrial standardi- 
zation. 

A few estimates of savings are available 
from a publication of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board which indicate the 
reasons why industry has so enthusiasti- 
cally adopted this technique. One auto- 
mobile company saved $4,000,000 as a re- 
sult of the adoption of the same pattern 
for certain parts by a number of companies. 
The Bell Telephone System realized a sav- 
ing of $50,000 a year on the purchase of 
$150,000 worth of black lead pencils which 
they attribute to standardization. The 
same company estimated that without the 
standardization of directory paper and the 
bulk purchasing which this enables, the 
same quality of paper would cost the Bell 
System about $800,000 more per year. The 
Western Maryland Railway Company by 
standardizing their stationery and printing 
reduced the bill for these items from 
$110,000 to $65,000 per year. The State 
of New York reported a reduction of its 
printing bill, due to size standardization, 
of $450,000 a year. By standardization 
and the manufacture of interchangeable 
parts, the Remington Arms Co., Inc., re- 
duced inventories 65 per cent and ware- 
house space 42 per cent. 

A few of the larger retail organizations 
saw some years ago that there was an ad- 
vantage in buying according to specifica- 
tions. They could be sure of the uniformity 
of the product delivered to their customers, 
and they were in a position to figure manu- 
facturing costs more precisely. 
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These were for the most part, however, 
specifications for manufacturing. They 
were not consumer standards expressed in 
terms of use or serviceability. There was 
a net gain, however, in that buying by 
specifications made it possible to furnish 
consumers with a great deal more informa- 
tion on labels or tags than would otherwise 
have been readily available. 

Institutional buyers for cities and states 
have also attempted to develop standards 
for the range of products which it has been 
their business to buy. This information, 
however, has not been made accessible to 
the general public. 

There has been, as you know, in recent 
years an increasing consumer interest in 
grades, standards, and informative labeling. 
Your organization has played a conspicuous 
part in the pioneering work which has al- 
ready been done. It is, however, only in 
the food field that grade labeling has made 
any steady progress. Five large chain- 
store organizations controlling 23,910 in- 
dividual stores either have graded canned 
goods on their shelves or are preparing 
their labels and will be carrying graded 
goods in the near future. Seventeen can- 
ners in eleven different states will be oper- 
ating under U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture continuous inspection this year and 
grading their output. 

This represents a net gain, since con- 
sumers are enabled to buy according to 
their needs and their budget and to use our 
available food supplies economically. Yet 
it is in other lines of consumer goods that 
conservation is most necessary and where 
standards are most lacking. It is here that 
the major effort must be made in the 
months ahead toward developing a tech- 
nique for the better use of raw materials, 
machines, and man power. 

I referred earlier to the possible rationing 
of gasoline along the Atlantic seaboard. 
On the best scientific authority, it is now 
possible to state that consumers could right 
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now save half of their annual expenditures 
for automobile lubricating oils, one-third of 
all the gasoline used in their automobiles, 
and possibly as much as one-fourth of all 
their expenditures on textile products and 
as much as one-third of their expenditures 
on furniture and household goods and cer- 
tain types of household installations, if 
standards and grades on these products 
were available. 

As further evidence along this line, I 
might cite a paragraph from a recent news- 
paper article which read: 


Oil savings equivalent to the tonnage normally 
carried by ten of the 50 tankers diverted from east 
coast runs to the British service can be effected by 
raising the efficiency of new installations and exist- 
ing oil heating units, according to an estimate by the 
Oil Burner Industry Committee for National 
Defense. This estimate was given to Harold L. 
Ickes, oil coordinator, at a conference in Washing- 
ton last week. 


In other words, if and when oil burners 
are so devised as to give a minimum stand- 
ard of heating efficiency, huge economies in 
oil can be made. Is it not possible that 
the same result might be obtained in auto- 
mobile tires by developing minimum stand- 
ards and so conserving hundreds of tons of 
rubber needed for defense? How many 
thousand gallons of gasoline could be freed 
for shipment to Great Britain if standards 
were available and all cars were adjusted 
to use one or more grades efficiently? How 
much other strategic defense materials 
could be saved if standardization of con- 
sumer goods were further advanced? 

The field of consumer goods covers the 
complete gamut of productive processes. 
It is estimated, for instance, that over 
18,000 separate items are listed in the cata- 
logs of the big mail-order houses for ulti- 
mate consumer purchases, excluding differ- 
ent grades of price classifications of like 
commodities. What might be done now 
is to select from this list those using the 
greatest quantities of strategic materials 
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and then find out what the setting of stand- 
ards and specifications can do to utilize the 
supply available for civilian use as effi- 
ciently as possible. 

Not only is there at present the problem 
of priorities and the rationing of available 
supplies, but there is the problem of prices 
when goods become scarce. Already price 
ceilings have been fixed by the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply 
on several commodities in order that an 
inflationary rise of prices might be pre- 
vented. It is notable that in these cases 
prices have been fixed in terms of specifica- 
tions, for it is obvious that a price without 
a designation of quality is meaningless. 

When and if price fixing of consumer 
goods at the retail level becomes necessary 
on goods containing strategic materials, 
some kind of specifications or quality stand- 
ards will be necessary in order that a true 
relationship can be established between 
price and quality. 

In conclusion, I should like to quote from 
a statement by Miss Harriet Elliott, asso- 
ciate administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply: 


I hope I am right in my expectation that real 
strides will be made in the present emergency in 
the development and use of standards by which the 
usefulness of commodities may be tested and desig- 
nated. Grades exist for some meat, eggs, canned 
goods, and fresh products. The prompt extension 
of the use of these grades in all retail markets is 
essential. As rapidly as possible, usable standards 
and other quality designations must be developed 
for products for which such standards do not now 
exist. A program of simplification and standardiza- 
tion will reduce many of the wastes which raise the 
costs of distribution. 


This job of price and quality control on 
consumer goods in an emergency period 
will require the utmost co-operation from 
retailers, manufacturers, and consumers. 
It is a job necessary to this increasingly 
demanding job of all-out defense. 

The consumer division of the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply 
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is vitally interested in seeing this work go 
forward. It must be accomplished in order 
to achieve savings for consumers and econ- 
omies in the use of materials and of produc- 
tive capacity. 

This broad question of substitution and 
deterioration of consumer goods and the 
part which standards can play in meeting 
this problem is, to be sure, but one of the 
possible effects on the retail trade of the 
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defense effort in the next twelve months. 
Yet it is one of the most basic problems we 
face in the proper use of our human and 
material resources. 

If the job is properly done, the result 
will be more efficient distribution; a sounder 
use of purchasing power; a great saving in 
labor, materials, and machines; and, finally, 
a nation which will be better fed and bette 
clothed. 
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UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS: 
AN INVESTMENT FOR SAVINGS 
AND FOR DEFENSE 


ORVILLE S. POLAND 
U.S. Treasury Department 


We are engaged in the vastest common 
enterprise ever attempted by any people. 
Our army does not consist of knights who 
furnish their own armor and their own 
mounts, nor of foot soldiers who live off the 
land and are paid in loot and booty. We 
have the largest navy in the world, and we 
are going to double it; we have an army of 
one and one-third million men and we are 
going to triple it. For this navy and army 
we are producing munitions, and this means 
ore from our mines and factories and men 
to make them and trucks and trains to 
transport them. It means blast furnaces 
and precision tools, tools finer than those a 
jeweler uses. It means camps and beds and 
blankets and shirts and shoes and food. 

In March the average hourly earnings in 
industry were the largest on record, 76.9 
cents for all workers, male and female, 
skilled and unskilled. In spite of the fact 
that workers worked about nine hours less 
(the equivalent of a day a week) than in 
1929, their average weekly earnings were 
10 per cent higher. Most significant of all 
is the fact that real wages, that is, wages 
adjusted for changes in the cost of living, 
reached a new high in March. They were 
a third higher than in the so-called boom 
days of 1929 when fairly high wages were 
accompanied by higher prices, and they 
were not quite double what real wages were 
in the low-price days of 1933. This, too, 
is at a time when total employment had 
almost, and I feel confident by now has, 


reached a new all-time high of over 50 
million. 

During the coming fiscal year, the govern- 
ment will raise by borrowing about 53 bil- 
lion dollars. 

When a bank buys bonds, the money it 
uses to pay for them remains on deposit in 
the bank, and the bank has the bonds too. 
These bonds have a definite value as the 
basis for credit and so, in effect, they are so 
much added new money. 

But when the American people them- 
selves buy the bonds, no new credit or “new 
money” is created, but existing funds are 
merely expended for different commodities 
than they otherwise would have been. The 
purchasing power of the consumer’s dollar 
is protected, and the tendency is to prevent 
a rise in the cost of living. 

If the American people should spend their 
increased earnings in duplicating their pur- 
chases of necessities or go on a spending 
spree for luxuries, the effect would be two- 
fold; it would be that much more difficult 
to meet the requirements of defense produc- 
tion and, by reason of the induced scarcity, 
prices would advance—and both effects 
would be bad. On the other hand, if the 
people regularly and systematically set 
aside a part of their earnings in the form of 
defense savings bonds, both of these bad 
effects are to that degree avoided. 

Besides this, there is complete assurance 
of the maintenance of the value of the 
capital invested. These bonds are non- 
transferable but are registered in the name 
of an individual or of two individuals as 
joint owners. They cannot be traded in or 
used as collateral. This means that there 
can never be any jockeying with their price. 
They will always be worth every cent paid 
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for them, and at the end of the first six 
months they will begin to increase in value 
because of interest additions. If anyone 
needs the money he has invested in his bond, 
he can always get it back, with accrued 
interest, by surrendering the bond for 
redemption. 


¢ 


CREDIT PROBLEMS OF CITY 
FAMILIES 


BERNICE DODGE 
Household Finance Corporation 


Installment buying is used by farm fami- 
lies and city families alike to purchase 
durable goods. The small cash loan to 
families is a form of credit limited largely 
to the urban, industrial population. 

Practically everyone uses credit at one 
time or another. The person who should 
not use it is the one who cannot be reason- 
ably sure of meeting the promised payments. 

Statistics for 1940 show that the two chief 
uses made of the money borrowed are to pay 
hospital, dental, and medical bills and to 
consolidate numerous small overdue bills 
into one debt which can be paid on the 
installment plan. 

Overindulgence beyond ability to pay, 
for which debtor and creditor must share 
the blame, is the chief abuse of credit. An- 
other abuse is the concealment of the cost 
of credit. The clearest way to state in- 
terest charges is in terms of a percentage per 
month on the unpaid balance. This is easy 
to understand and gives full credit for pay- 
ments as made. 

What is the immediate future of credit? 
The government by discouraging the pur- 
chase of all durable goods will reduce install- 
ment buying. A tightening of credit poli- 
cies, larger down payments, and a shorter 
time to pay will have the same effect. On 
the other hand, the greatly expanded pay 
rolls of industry are increasing purchasing 
Education in how to budget and 


power. 


greater publicity about the nutritional needs 
of the family are greatly needed to help the 
consumer to balanced spending. 
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CREDIT PROBLEMS OF FARM 
FAMILIES 


LOUISE YOUNG 
University of Missouri 

Credit is an essential instrument for the 
majority of farm families in their financial 
management. They frequently need both 
production and consumption credit, chiefly 
because of the large initial investment in- 
volved as compared with the small annual 
returns and because of the irregularity of 
the income. In a study of 188 Missouri 
farm families during the year 1939-40, it 
was found that 83 per cent of the families 
used some form of credit, 73 per cent used 
production credit, 44 per cent used con- 
sumption credit, and 34 per cent used both. 

The problems confronting farm families 
in their use of credit are several. They 
must first decide whether the use of credit 
is the solution to their financial problem. 
Selecting the best source available is of 
primary importance and involves studying 
the credit market. The decision will be 
influenced by what is learned about the 
various sources, as regards costs (stated in 
terms of annual rates of interest to facili- 
tate comparison), repayment terms, and the 
security required, with reference to the kind 
and term of the loan needed. In consider- 
ing installment credit, the family should 
know the additional charge made for the 
use of credit, the repayment terms, and 
the technical aspects of the installment 
contract. 

The need for credit education among farm 
families lies largely in the necessity of stimu- 
lating investigation inquiry before the 
source of credit is selected. Many families 
are not aware of the various sources avail- 
able, while others frequently do not secure 
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adequate information before entering into a 
contract. Particularly is this so in the case 
of installment buying. There also appears 
to be a need to make some groups recognize 
the fact that their laxness in meeting the 
stipulations of the contract and in their use 
of credit increases their costs. Home econo- 
mists through classroom teaching, extension 
groups, Farm Security work, and by means 
of publications reach many of these families 
directly or indirectly; and by giving the 
necessary information they can help the 
families solve their credit problems. 
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REACHING AND SERVING LARGER 
NUMBERS OF LOW-INCOME 
FARM FAMILIES 


MAY CRESSWELL 
Mississippi Extension Service 

Twenty states co-operated in the prepa- 
ration of this follow-up report of a commit- 
tee of the extension division of the American 
Home Economics Association. Indications 
are that in practically all states the atten- 
tion of home demonstration and county 
agents, co-ordinating agricultural councils, 
and rural leadership groups is turned toward 
reaching and helping the masses of farm 
people. As the nation organizes for de- 
fense, the necessity for reaching all the 
people and getting them into action pro- 
grams designed to improve health and to 
increase usefulness will become more and 
more obvious. Agencies already at work 
will find an additional and effective channel 
in the state, county, and community nutri- 
tion committee, defense councils, and other 
volunteer groups. 

Reports from 18 of these states involve 
5,003,270 rural families and 3,254,434 
families living on farms. Of the rural 
families, 42 per cent are reached through 
the home demonstration program, 75 per 
cent of these actually living on farms and 
60 per cent owning their farms. Reports 
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show that about 51 per cent of all the farm 
families in 18 states had an average total 
income of less than $500, including the 
living from the farm, and that 52 per cent 
of the families reached through the home 
demonstration program are in this income 
group. 

Fourteen states report a total increase of 
30,529 farm families reached through home 
demonstration clubs; five states report an 
increase of 16,681 families reached through 
other adult groups; and eight states report 
an increase of 5,989 farm families reached 
through girls in 4-H clubs. 

Particularly successful methods for reach- 
ing low-income farm families were: better 
farm living program, mattress program, 
church sponsorship, neighborhood groups, 
and home improvement demonstrations. 
With villages and small towns, nutrition 
and cold-storage demonstrations were popu- 
lar. Increased emphasis was placed on 
home production of food, home sewing, uses 
for cotton, low-cost housing, and nutrition 
knowledge essential to health. Negroes 
were reached through local leaders, particu- 
larly through projects connected with food 
and health and mattress making. In addi- 
tion to the training given by Negro home 
demonstration agents, white agents trained 
Negro leaders. 

All states reporting mentioned plans for 
reaching all farm people with information 
on nutrition, health, housing, welfare, and 
recreation for home and community. 
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FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION IN 
RURAL YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


CLEO FITZSIMMONS 
University of Illinois 
A discussion of the integration of com- 
munity agencies with the older youth pro- 
gram divides itself into two parts—problems 
or obstacles to integration and methods for 
the solution of the problems. 
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Problems. Too many community agen- 
cies think of older youth programs as for 
older youth rather than by them. Each 
group with the former idea has a specific 
objective and quite specific techniques; its 
program attempts to tell youth the way 
rather than to find the way with youth. 
Such techniques are poorly suited to any 
kind of educational program with adult 
youth and least of all to family life edu- 
cation. 

Many agencies also wish to develop a 
youth program that will preserve their own 
existence rather than serve youth’s interests 
primarily. This is not helpful to the de- 
velopment of a program that includes con- 
sideration of problems of family living. 

Finding the way is a slow process. At 
the outset it should be recognized that 
family life education is not the subject of 
the first interest shown by a group of young 
people. Any program must be built on 
recognition of the fact that older youths 
want to get acquainted with each other. 
If the educative process is to be more than 
a person-to-person exchange in which only 
the teacher or counselor and one young 
person are involved, the young people must 
have confidence in one another as well as 
in the leader before they will make progress 
as a group in family life education. 

Not all the representatives of community 
agencies’ that may reasonably be expected 
to be interested in family life education will 
be of use in developing such a program. 

Methods. Statement of the problem indi- 
cates the difficulty of integrating the efforts 
of community agencies in an older youth 
program. There are two easily recog- 
nizable methods of solving the problems of 
integration. 

The direct method can be used if there is 
time for building the foundations for inte- 
gration. This involves securing an agree- 
ment or compromise with interested agen- 
cies as to objectives and techniques to be 
used, and often actual education of the 


agencies as to methods that can be used; 
also careful selection of leaders and some- 
times elimination of would-be leaders who 
are unqualified to serve. When the leaders 
are prepared, it may still be necessary to 
begin with the young people on topics only 
indirectly related to family life education. 

By the indirect method, the young people 
are assisted to develop their own program. 
The leader or outsider may establish 
friendly relationships with leaders in agen- 
cies likely to be helpful, but these people 
need not be asked to develop a program for 
youth. As interests of young people are 
followed by the leader and as possibilities 
of topics related to family living become 
apparent to them through suggestion from 
the leader, such topics will become part of 
the program. The representative of the 
agency will determine which group to 
approach in connection with a given topic, 
although to some extent the nature of topics 
may indicate the agency to which to go for 
assistance. 
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PERSISTENT PROBLEMS IN FAMILY 
LIFE FROM THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILD’S POINT OF VIEW 


LOIS A. ACKERLEY 


Alabama College 
and 
OUIDA THOMPSON 


Mississippi State College for Women 


The point of view of the elementary school 
child toward some of the persistent prob- 
lems of family life was obtained from a ques- 
tionnaire given to 233 children. According 
to their replies, fighting is a very disturbing 
factor in their homes. It was the behavior 
which their parents most frequently dis- 
liked and which the children themselves 
found most objectionable in their brothers 
and sisters. Two-thirds of the children 
said that they had fights with siblings and 
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friends, but these were more frequent among 
the boys than the girls. 

The children appeared satisfied with their 
clothing, but the girls were less satisfied with 
the neatness of their appearance than were 
the boys. As the children grew older they 
assumed more responsibility for helping 
their mothers decide what clothing they 
needed and in choosing the clothes to wear 
each day, and they had less help in putting 
them on. The majority of the children 
helped their mothers wash and mend their 
clothes, but the girls helped more than 
the boys. 

The methods of punishment used by 
parents were, in the order of frequency, 
whipping, talking, and the withdrawal of 
privileges. The children felt that they 
could make their parents happy by helping, 
by obeying, and by “being nice”. The girls 
were more likely to confide their troubles 
to their parents than were the boys, and 
the mother was more apt to be the confi- 
dante than was the father. About three- 
fourths of the parents played with their 
children, but they played more with the 
girls than with the boys. Eighty-nine per 
cent of the children said that they helped 
their mothers with the housework, and 
there was no difference in the tasks which 
the boys and girls performed. 
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NEEDS OF ADULTS IN 
LATER YEARS 


THE THE 


RUTH LINDQUIST 
Kansas State College 


Robert Browning’s invitation to “Grow 
old along with me” is today accepted more 
generally than ever before. In 1940 there 
were in the United States 8,956,206 persons 
65 years old or older, an increase of 35 per 
cent since 1930. To what extent those now 
in the “last of life” would agree with Brown- 
ing that ‘‘the best is yet to be” is not known, 
and studies of adults in the later years are 
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important if all stages of the family cycle 
are to be understood. 

Biographies, letters, and interviews with 
those who are nearing or have passed their 
three score years and ten are helpful in 
interpreting their needs. Three types of 
needs are mentioned frequently—physical, 
emotional, and economic. 

Of these, economic security has perhaps 
received the most publicity through the 
many plans formulated for preventing inse- 
curity and distress. Reduced income or 
retirement from remunerative positions is 
often complicated when the savings and 
investments of a lifetime are lost either by 
lack of business judgment or by conditions 
over which the retired person has no con- 
trol. The death of the business head of 
the family increases the difficulty for the 
one who is left to manage financial matters, 
and there is, of necessity, increased depend- 
ence on a third person, who may serve well 
or poorly in the role of adviser. 

The desire for physical fitness is expressed 
by many. Lessened energy, defective vi- 
sion and hearing, broken bones, and inabil- 
ity to get around easily are frequently men- 
tioned as signs of “‘wearing out.” The cost 
of restoring health or fitness often becomes 
a serious financial strain. There is a con- 
trast of the present with the past and an 
impatience with the slowing-down process, 
as well as with the restrictions imposed. 

Emotional needs are recognized. There 
is the fear of physical dependence and suffer- 
ing and the need for a sustaining faith that 
makes both the remaining days and “‘cross- 
ing the bar” something to be anticipated 
rather than dreaded. The desire to keep 
one’s own home, to have useful work, and 
to be necessary to others is expressed. 
Companionship and affection are sought 
under conditions which make both more 
difficult to maintain. Separation from 
one’s children and the death of one’s mate, 
as well as of the friends of a lifetime, are 
facts faced with difficulty. 
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GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY 
NELLIE KEDZIE JONES 
Professor emeritus, University of Wisconsin 


No one wants to grow old. Everybody 
tries to stave off old age and fails. Even 
lipstick and rouge can’t turn the trick. 
However, there are compensations if one 
cheerfully accepts the conditions of life and 
uses them for the happiness of others. Men 
and women are remembered by the real 
value of their lives, which is best measured 
by the amount of happiness they have given 
to the world. 

Requisites for growing old gracefully 
vary. Good health is a prime factor. 
Work is an essential. Recognition of the 
actualities of life is necessary. Respect for 
the other fellow and an _ understanding 
heart place one in the front ranks of those 
who have succeeded in life. 

Self-centered people often lose the very 
gifts they covet most. Their horizon nar- 
rows. It is the broader horizon that gives 
the enlarged view. It is a fundamental law 
of nature that as the horizon broadens more 
and more beauty is ours to see and enjoy. 

“Father Time is not a hard parent. He 
often lays his hand lightly upon those who 
have used him well.” The generous soul 
who is loyal to friends and neighbors has 
the satisfaction of never feeling old. We 
hear that life begins at forty. Nonsense! 
Life begins with every morning and is 
cumulative. Good yesterdays will carry us 
through hard tomorrows. Good habits are 
as irresistible as bad ones. A sense of 
humor keeps us out of the dumps, and ap- 
preciation of our blessings centers our 
thoughts on what we have instead of on 
what we have not. 

Outside interests are the salvation of 
every elderly person. As the tried, true, 
and trusted friends join the majority, we 
must win younger friends to take their 
places. Instinctively young people seek the 


wisdom that comes only from experience. 
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If age has wisdom to offer, youth is smart 
enough to know it. 

To grow old gracefully is not only a duty 
but the highest privilege of life. 
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THE EFFECT OF AGED RELATIVES 
ON HOME MANAGEMENT 


LAURA P. DAVIS and RUTH LINDQUIST 
Kansas State College 


A better understanding of the problems 
of aged people is needed. The purpose of 
the present co-operative study was to find 
out what resources aged persons living in 
the homes of relatives could contribute to 
family life and how home managers could 
further these contributions. Information 
was obtained through 50 personal inter- 
views with and 55 questionnaires filled in 
by members of the homemaking depart- 
ment of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

The findings brought out the value of the 
time and energy of aged relatives. Routine 
tasks and responsibilities carried success- 
fully by them made possible outside con- 
tacts for the homemaker or gave her more 
time with the children and husband. The 
ability to cope with life situations and the 
wisdom resulting from having lived were 
brought to families by aged people. A sus- 
taining philosophy of life which seemed to 
bring serenity and joy was frequently 
reported. 

The problems arising when aged relatives 
live with family members may be solved 
more readily if certain conditions exist. A 
separate apartment under the same roof or 
a separate room is desirable, especially if it 
is attractive, comfortable, quiet yet easily 
accessible to other areas of the house, and 
furnished with the personal belongings of 
the aged person. Assurance that material 
needs can be provided without seeming to 
burden others is important. Attention to 
health and the use of preventive measures, 
without excessive solicitude, tends to pro- 
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mote physical and mental well-being. If 
the older person can feel that his services 
and abilities are needed by the family, there 
is an incentive to carry on. Continuing 
provision for his interests and associations 
have to be made by the family members if 
he is to be happy. The following traits of 
personalities in family members seem espe- 
cially important in homes where there is an 
aged relative: affection, consideration, 
thoughtfulness, courtesy, tactfulness, pa- 
tience, kindliness, and a sense of humor. 


¢ 


A HOMEMAKER’S STUDY OF THE 

NEEDS AND _ INTERESTS OF 

SEVENTH- AND EIGHTH-GRADE 

BOYS AND GIRLS FOR A HOME 
LIVING COURSE 


LUELLA M. FOSTER 
Detroit, Michigan 


An experimental program in home living 
for both boys and girls was organized in the 
seventh and eighth grades of selected public 
schools in Detroit in the fall of 1940. Pu- 
pils, teachers, and parents all took part in 
thinking through the needs of boys and girls 
which were not being met by present pro- 
grams and how a new program could be 
more functional. Surveys, discussions, and 
questionnaires were used by teachers and 
pupils. A homemaker-home economist ex- 
perienced in working with adults was 
employed to contact parents in representa- 
tive communities, lead discussion groups, 
and make home visits in an endeavor to 
make clear to parents what the school was 
trying to do, gain the co-operation of the 
homes, determine important learnings for 
this age group, and plan ways in which 
the school and the homes might work to- 
gether. Group discussions were concerned 
mostly with the interests and needs of the 
children, what parents want children of this 
age to be and do, and experiences that these 
children can and should have. Home visits 
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revealed individual and intimate problems 
of parents and children which affected both 
home and school life. Individual parents 
gave free expression to their ambitions for 
the child, conditions of family living, re- 
sources, and the whole matter of the role 
of boys and girls in family life. 

The adult leader also visited classrooms 
and interviewed teachers. In general, there 
seemed need of more firsthand knowledge of 
home situations and more awareness of the 
personal and social problems faced by both 
parents and pupils. 

The communities studied provided few 
wholesome activities for both sexes, and the 
homes offered little opportunity for the 
children to share happily in homemaking. 
Both teachers and parents found it difficult 
to think through what experiences should 
be provided for this age group and agreed 
that much more consideration should be 
given to the criteria by which activities are 
to be chosen and the standards by which 
the success of the course is to be judged. 


¢ 
TEACHING SAFETY IN THE HOME 


MARY L. LANGWORTHY 


Past president, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


The first requirement in teaching safety 
is the same as in teaching any principle— 
it must be lived, not taught by rote or pre- 
cept; it must be routine procedure so that 
there may be no confusion when prompt 
action is required. 

The old saying that there should be “A 
place for everything and everything in its 
place” applies particularly to the safety 
program; it means furniture, medicines, 
scissors, kitchen utensils, and firearms, 
if any. 

Emergencies come to everyone, and chil- 
dren must be taught alertness to situations 
without the threat of fear. All children 
love to climb and should know that it can 
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be done excitingly without danger; mothers 
might well study the procedures used for 
this in nursery schools. The child in the 
slums builds up a sort of immunity from 
constantly living in traffic dangers; he 
becomes alert to dangerous situations. 

As long as the adults in a family use 
smoking materials, firearms, sharp tools, 
electric light and telephone cords, children 
must be taught that these things are to be 
let alone; they will soon learn that these 
things belong to oldsters. Not so simple 
is it to teach really old people that rocking 
chairs are to rock in and not to stand on or 
that it is safer to turn on the light before 
going about the house than to go feeling 
about. 

Finally, young children develop confi- 
dence and ease in handling the situations 
that increasingly confront them if they play 
with other children without the too anxious 
attendance of adults. 

Perhaps if the little princess in Sleeping 
Beauty had been taught how to use the 
spindle correctly she might have escaped 
her hundred-year nap; perhaps her play- 
mates, if she had had them, might have 
taught her. 
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STUDENT GUIDANCE AT THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


DOROTHY SCOTT, WINONA MORGAN, AND 


RUTH LEHMAN 
Ohio State University 


An experimental program in the guidance 
of home economics students was initiated 
in 1937-38 to supplement the general serv- 
ices provided by the Ohio State University. 
The ultimate goal of the experimentation 
has been to develop a program which could 
be carried on satisfactorily by the teaching 
staff in a home economics department of 500 
or 600 students. [Early developments were 


described in the JouRNAL for November 


1939.] 
The study has involved work with forms 
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for collecting and recording data about stu- 
dents, use of certain tests and inventories, 
experimentation with guidance procedures, 
an attempt to establish bases for selection 
of students for the professional programs, 
and the promotion of the work of the teach- 
ing staff in guidance. 

Studies on selection have included: ex- 
perimentation with an index for the predic- 
tion of scholastic success and the analysis of 
records of freshmen, graduates, transfer 
students, and students having scholastic 
difficulty. 

Work with the staff has resulted in the 
adoption of a trial plan of reorganization 
for student guidance. This provides for 
four groups of workers giving different 
services. One or two members of the staff 
who are particularly interested in guidance 
will be responsible for the maintenance of a 
guidance office through which the work will 
be directed and co-ordinated. The non- 
administrative teaching staff will serve as 
general advisers; each adviser will have a 
group of students from different professional 
programs and all class ranks assigned to her 
for the length of their college residence. 
Professional advisory service is to be the 
major responsibility of the chairmen of the 
various divisions, with increased emphasis 
on vocational guidance, the promotion of 
field experience, and investigation of oppor- 
tunities for placement. The administra- 
tive office of the School of Home Economics 
will handle the routine scheduling of ali stu- 
dents, deal with special problems requiring 
administrative decisions, and promote de- 
sirable relations with other guidance agen- 
cies of the University. 


$ 


A COMMUNITY GRUBSTAKE 
PROGRAM 


LORNA D. SEARLES 
F.S.A. Region II, Wisconsin 


Rural families in Washburn County up 
in the northwestern corner of Wisconsin are 
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busy this summer providing themselves 
with a “grubstake.” Now in the second 
year of the program, many more farm fami- 
lies this year are realizing the benefits of a 
year-round, home-produced food supply. 

The grubstake plan is a practical, live-at- 
home program for every rural family regard- 
less of financial or social standing. In no 
sense is it intended to be a relief program; 
rather, it is part of the regular farm activi- 
ties. Every family develops its own plan 
of food needs and provides an adequate, 
balanced year-round food supply, including 
meats and meat products; milk, cream, and 
butter; eggs; and vegetables and fruits 
suitable to the region. 

The grubstake idea was originated in 
Washburn County, but in reality it isn’t 
something new; it is the restoration of an 
old practice formerly carried out by most 
rural families—that of providing for their 
own food needs at home. Meats, lard, 
vegetables, and fruits are stored and pre- 
served in the most economical and practical 
ways, of course using accepted methods of 
food preservation. 

In order to assist families in carrying out 
this plan, all the agricultural and public 
agencies in the county have joined forces to 
provide educational material and encour- 
agement. Backed by the County Board of 
Supervisors and sponsored by the agricul- 
ture committee of that board, the Extension 
Service, the Farm Security Administration, 
the Public Health Service, and the voca- 
tional agriculture and homemaking depart- 
ments in rural and other schools have co- 
operated in setting up the plan and encour- 
aging families to join the movement. 4-H 
clubs, F.F.A boys, and F.H.A. girls are 
carrying out grubstake projects this sum- 
mer. Farm Security families are outstand- 
ing in their achievements. The spirit has 
spread over the county and to at least ten 
other counties in the state. 

The benefits derived from the grubstake 
are manifold. In the first place, the in- 
come of the family is actually increased by 
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the value of the grubstake produced. 
Second, people are made more conscious 
of the value and need for a better variety 
of foods of both animal and vegetable origin 
in order to insure a balanced diet. Further, 
the assurance of a generous food supply 
raised by the family itself gives the family 
a certain pride and satisfaction. 

These people will be better fed and will 
have better health, and this will result in 
happy and contented families with better 
living standards and a brighter outlook 
on life. 


¢ 


STANDARDS FOR FOODS AND 
GRADE LABELING 


ALICE L. EDWARDS 
U.S. Agricultural Marketing Service 


Grade labeling of foods, as of other 
products, is of value only if based on sound 
standards. These standards should cover 
all factors essential for satisfactory service 
and should be fair alike to producers, manu- 
facturers, distributors, and consumers. 

The minimum standards and labeling 
requirements for foods as established under 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
by the Food and Drug Administration of 
the Federal Security Agency constitute the 
basis on which grades above this level are 
formulated. These minimum standard and 
labeling requirements deal primarily with 
health, sanitation, and economic safeguards 
for the protection of the consuming public; 
their observance is mandatory for foods 
shipped in interstate commerce. 

In addition to these mandatory require- 
ments, the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
formulated standards for grades for over 
165 foods which are frequently termed per- 
missive standards because their use is volun- 
tary. Foods for which grades are available 
include cereals and legumes; dairy and poul- 
try products; fresh, canned, and frozen 
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fruits and vegetables; honey and sirup; 
meat; and nuts. 

Such factors as size and uniformity, color, 
maturity, tenderness and texture, presence 
of defects, and flavor are considered in 
determining the grades of food products. 
Frequent revisions may be required to keep 
a standard in line with advances in science, 
methods of production and marketing, and 
changes in consumer demand. 

Food standards and grades of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service have been de- 
veloped primarily to meet the needs of the 
producer and for use in wholesale trade. 
The extent to which present grades are 
adapted for use in selling to consumers may 
be influenced by the relatively perishable or 
nonperishable character of the commodity. 
Perishable commodities, such as many fresh 
fruits and vegetables, often require recon- 
ditioning after shipment and storage, before 
they are offered for sale on the retail market. 
Possibly two sets of grades may be needed 
for some perishable products: one set (the 
present standards) for use in wholesale 
channels, and another set (yet to be formu- 
lated) for use in retail selling. 

Other foods, such as canned fruits, are 
graded after they are packed in the con- 
tainers in which they reach consumers and, 
if properly handled and processed, are sub- 
ject to little change in quality over a con- 
siderable time. Reliable grades for these 
foods are easily passed on to consumers by 
means of grade labels on the containers. 


¢ 
DO WE WANT BETTER NUTRITION? 


HAZEL K. STIEBELING 


U.S. Bureau of Home Economics 


Comparatively few families in the United 
States today eat the kind of meals needed 
to undergird a high plane of nutrition— 
probably fewer than one-fourth of our popu- 
lation have diets furnishing the quantities 
and proportions of nutritional essentials 


recently recommended by the National Re- 
search Council’s committee on food and 
nutrition. 

Some families fail to obtain nutritionally 
satisfactory diets because of inadequate 
power to purchase or to produce food for 
themselves; many have too little money for 
food or too little land, skill, or energy to 
devote to food production and conservation. 
But thousands of families are spending 
money enough and work enough to get ade- 
quate diets, yet fail to attain them because 
they do not know what constitutes an ade- 
quate diet or do not believe that it would 
make a difference to them. 

Improved nutrition may mean learning to 
like new foods or altering the proportion in 
which well-liked foods are eaten. It may 
mean learning new methods of cooking so as 
to conserve more of the nutritive values of 
food. It may mean wiser over-the-counter 
buying or wiser home-food production pro- 
grams so as to get more nutritive value for 
the money or labor we spend forfood. Or it 
may mean giving food a larger place in the 
budget because it holds a higher place on 
our scale of values. Many different dietary 
patterns can keep us well fed, but good 
nutrition does not just happen; it must be 
achieved. It can be achieved if we as a 
nation want it enough. 


¢ 


PROGRAMS FOR INCREASED 
DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 
OF FOODSTUFFS 


NORMAN LEON GOLD 
U. S. Surplus Marketing Administration 


By May 1941 the programs of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture designed to 
increase the domestic market for agricul- 
tural products and to improve the nutrition 
of needy families included distribution of 
foodstuffs to about four and a half million 
school children, the food-stamp program for 
about four million persons, and direct dis- 
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tribution of commodities to about six mil- 
lion persons. In addition, low-cost milk 
programs were operating in a few areas. 

During periods of depression and semi- 
depression we have been wrestling with eco- 
nomic surpluses. These occurred even 
though, in terms of human needs, the prob- 
lem was real deficits in consumption of 
many of these products. Agriculture is 
now seeking to produce increased food sup- 
plies commensurate with higher national 
income and needs in assisting the democra- 
cies. For most commodities, agriculture 
has an abundance and even superabun- 
dance. For some, however, the immediate 
problem is one of converting feed supplies 
into foodstuffs, and this is taking time. 
However, many notable gains are being 
made, and we appear to be establishing an 
improved and steadily rising level of con- 
sumption of foodstuffs. 

Studies made in connection with opera- 
tions of the food-stamp program, school 
lunch, and other distribution activities indi- 
cate not only that the need for more foods 
is very real but also that the people are 
benefiting by increasing their food purchases 
materially. Consumers have shown great- 
est preference for those commodities which 
contribute substantially to improved nutri- 
tion and in which our production deficien- 
cies have been the greatest. 

Currently, many of our purchase pro- 
grams are having the effect of inducing 
increased production of commodities neces- 
sary and desired by families. This is a 
deliberate effort to secure the abundance 
of foodstuffs we want and to see that it is 
distributed most effectively. 

In the current period of rising national 
incomes there will be some decreases in con- 
sumer goods. The food-stamp program, 
school-lunch, and other domestic disposal 
programs contribute in an important way 
to seeing to it that one type of consumer 
goods, namely food, will be available in 
even larger amounts than ever before. The 
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special programs are a means of protecting 
our most needy groups who might otherwise 
be in a worse position than before. The 
expansion of these devices to each com- 
munity should be very helpful in meeting 
the problems that may be ahead. 


¢ 


INCREASED FOOD PRODUCTION IN 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


RUBY THOMPSON 
Farm Security Administration, Georgia 


We are Americans. We are women of 
America. Quoting Harriet Elliott, con- 
sumer commissioner of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission: 


We havea jobtodo. You, and I, and everyone. 
Our job is this: To make America strong. 

We have our lands to hold. ... We are rich in 
people .... Hungry people, undernourished people, 
ill people, do not make for strong defense... . Our 
job .. . [is to] make every American strong, stronger 
than ever before, sturdier in body, steadier in nerves, 
surer in living. 


We have been thinking about a world 
crisis from a military point of view. We 
need to concern ourselves about world crises 
from social and economic levels. What will 
be the effects of an advance in the cost of 
living? How will this advance affect the 
nutrition of various classes of people? 
How will it affect their social life? Weneed 
to concern ourselves about the feeding of 
our people at home. Just as our govern- 
ment’s first obligation to the men in camps 
is to see that they are well fed, so it is up to 
those of us at home to work out the best 
possible program for feeding all other 
Americans. At the national level this is a 
big job. Every agency and every indi- 
vidual has a big part to do. 

Let’s see how the problem is being at- 
tacked in some cases. Increasing attention 
is being devoted to school lunches. In 
Georgia there are 936 lunchrooms in opera- 
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tion, feeding 108,336 pupils. We feel that 
this is one of the big factors in preparing 
men forthearmy. The soldier must be fed 
as he grows, so that when it comes his time 
to appear before the examining board he 
will be physically fit to do his bit. 

One of the main objectives of the Farm 
Security Administration program has al- 
ways been the production of an adequate 
food supply for home consumption. This 
has been with the twofold idea of improving 
the health and living standards of our fami- 
lies and at the same time reducing the 
amount to be expended by our clients for 
items that could be grown at home, keeping 
in mind always that living at home is the 
important factor in rehabilitation. Plans 
for 1941 have been completed and are under 
execution. These plans more nearly reach 
the adequate level than they have in pre- 
vious years. Each year we try to show 
progress. Now, in the face of national 
emergency, we are not satisfied with this. 
The program which has been launched away 
down in the Deep South by the four states 
comprising Region V of the F.S.A. has four 
objectives for the first year: (1) to increase 
each poultry flock by 50 chickens, the pul- 
lets from this increase to be retained for egg 
production; (2) in addition, to do one of the 
following: (a) secure one more brood sow to 
farrow as soon as possible, (b) secure two 
additional milk cows, or (c) increase the 
poultry flock by another 50 chickens. To 
date, the results in Georgia are: 8,399 
family-size packages of garden seed pur- 
chased; 9,589 hand mills planned for; 19,123 
pressure cookers bought; 1,609,528 chickens 
bought in the “Food for Defense” program; 
14,109 brooders built. An average of 302 
quarts of canned foods per family is the goal 
established this year; 8,418 additional milk 
cows are to be purchased; pasture improve- 
ment and production of feed are planned; 
6,321 additional brood sows will be pur- 
chased by F-S.A. clients. 

In addition, the following aims are set 


up: to increase normal incomes of small farm 
families; to obtain better facilities for pro- 
duction and processing; to extend marketing 
facilities; to insure better subsistence for the 
grower and consumer; to improve land; to 
move toward effective and profitable change 
in the agricultural economy of the nation. 


$ 
TEACHING NUTRITION TO GROUPS 


FLORENCE SCOTT 
Community Health Service, Minneapolis 


Public health leaders emphasize the fact 
that malnutrition is one of the major health 
problems of the day and point out that nu- 
trition education in simple language and in 
terms of low-cost foods is needed for pre- 
vention. 

Many public health nursing agencies 
realize their responsibility to help carry out 
such an educational program and have 
added nutrition to the services they render. 
Other agencies, shorter sighted, cannot yet 
“see the woods for the trees’’ and are strug- 
gling with the resulting problems rather 
than doing anything to prevent them. 

The Minneapolis Community Health 
Service is an example of the agency with a 
nutrition service. It has approached the 
problem of the promotion of better health 
through better nutrition in two ways: 


1. By teaching nutrition to the family in the home, 
usually given by the nurse under the guidance 
of the nutritionist. 

2. By teaching groups of low-income homemakers 
what the normal diet is, the kinds and amounts 
of food it represents, how to buy these foods at 
minimum cost, and how to put them together 
into satisfying meals. The last task requires 
the specialized skill of the nutritionist herself. 


Opportunities for the formation of low- 
income groups to study foods and nutrition 
are numerous. These include groups from 
the prenatal clinics, from settlement houses, 
as well as groups sponsored by the Red 
Cross or the Y.W.C.A. Co-operating agen- 
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cies share costs and assume part or all of 
the responsibility for advertising the classes. 
Some advantages of such group instruc- 
tion are: 


1. Group discussions make it possible for women 
to weigh the evidence and decide for themselves 
the benefits of good nutrition and how they can 
be obtained. 

2. Cooking techniques can be improved by watch- 
ing demonstrations. Usually this improves 
nutrition also. 

3. Many food prejudices can be overcome by the 
preparation and service of food which women 
have thought they might dislike. 

4. Buying practices can be improved. 

5. Teaching such classes is an economical use of 
time for the public health nutritionist. In the 
discussion of common problems she can help 
twenty families as quickly as one. 


¢ 
LOW-COST FAMILY MEALS 


MARY LOUISE ROGERS 
Hammond, Indiana 


Home economists of today have a big 
field and opportunity in helping individuals 
to solve problems in meal planning within 
their family income and to make adjust- 
ments to the realities of their everyday life. 

Since the school kitchen of today is the 
stage where the homemaker of tomorrow is 
being trained, emphasis on the applied 
principles and on practice in meal planning 
is a vital need in our homemaking labora- 
tories. We should never lose sight of the 
fact that low-cost meals can be made attrac- 
tive. Today the girl needs to havea clearer 
understanding of how to recognize foods 
which will meet the nutritional needs on a 
low-income budget, how to reduce the cost 
of food without reducing its food value, and 
to realize that there is economy in buying 
food in quantity providing-one has a storage 
place. The work must be presented so as 
to create interest. Where there is interest, 
there is generally growth in learning. 

In low-cost meal planning, keep in mind 
that good nutrition should be our first line 
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of defense. In this national emergency 
healthful food will help build stronger bodies 
and more alert minds, stimulate better 
thinking, and lay a firm foundation for a 
greater America. If our democracy is to 
be safe, the home and school must work 
together in meeting the nutritional needs of 
its children. 

Seeing the problem as a whole and plan- 
ning low-cost family meals that will keep 
the family fit is the task of the majority of 
the homes today. So, we, as home econo- 
mists, need to be grateful for the privilege 
of daily helping to carry out the democratic 
way of doing things and making better 
home builders. 


¢ 


TEACHING FAMILY LIFE EDUCA- 
TION TO SEVENTH- AND EIGHTH- 
GRADE BOYS AND GIRLS 


WILMA DELASSUS 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 


As we are now starting our homemaking 
education with the life of the girl—and, let 
us add, with the life of the boy—we teachers 
feel the need of additional guidance in de- 
veloping the boy or girl into the best type 
of person possible. It is with this in mind 
that in the training school of the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College we have 
developed the Personal Living area in our 
program for seventh- and eighth-grade boys 
and girls. 

Most of the content is devoted to family 
life education. When the pupils enter, the 
teacher discusses with them the possibilities 
of the course, and together they plan their 
unit. In this way, the pupils have the 
opportunity to work on and solve problems 
which are of vital interest to them. Boys 
and girls are in class together and in most 
cases work on their problems together. In 
some situations the boys work more effi- 
ciently by themselves, and this practice is 
followed when it seems advisable. 
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In this area the students become aware 
of the importance of grooming and its effect 
on family life. They participate in sham- 
pooing hair, manicuring nails, caring for the 
hands and face, and setting up standards of 
cleanliness. 

Conduct is a popular phase, and practic- 
ing accepted social forms is greatly enjoyed, 
while the wish to conform to desirable social 
usage in everyday living is instilled. 

The development of the boy’s and girl’s 
personality proves interesting, and with this 
come friendships and the selection of friends. 

An appreciation of the home, earning and 
spending money, care of children, and the 
use of leisure are also included. 

We feel that through the Personal Living 
area, we are stimulating and guiding the 
pupil to live a better life in home and 
school. 


7 


NEWER TRENDS OF FOOD SERVICE 
ON A UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 


FLORENCE POPE 
University of Chicago 

In this changing world, food service in 
institutions has been affected by economic 
and social conditions. Competition as well 
as the desire to satisfy the student’s needs 
and develop his individuality have led uni- 
versities to build beautiful, even luxurious, 
residence halls and dining units. The effi- 
cient and economic management of these 
have in turn led to changes in the organiza- 
tion setup. More business training and a 
broader education are now demanded of 
food service directors. 

The food service on the University of Chi- 
cago campus, like that of many other uni- 
versities, has tried to satisfy student needs 
and increase volume of business at a low 
food cost. Class schedules and athletic 


practice have been influencing factors in 
extending the serving period in the dormi- 
tory, and selective menus, with emphasis on 
variety, have made for greater satisfaction 
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to the individual resident. In the cafeterias 
student specials at all meals have assisted 
those on a limited food budget. A sand- 
wich bar and grilled steak unit are added 
attractions to the regular cafeteria counter. 
Continuous food service, including night 
service, is available in the popular Coffee 
Shop. Student co-operatives may become 
an influencing factor in the trend of future 
food service, since few campuses are without 
them and their popularity is growing. 

What of the future? There will continue 
to be changes due to economic and social 
influences. At present there are limited 
materials, shortage of labor and food, higher 
operating costs. We must be alert to these 
trends and adjust our service of feeding 
students to make them fit, efficient, and 
prepared to solve the changing problems of 
life. 


¢ 
BUILDING RECIPES 


BERTHA E. NETTLETON 
General Foods Corporation 


Records of the meals served in early inns 
and hospitals make us glad to be eating our 
meals in 1941. The pioneers in home eco- 
nomics and the home economics schools and 
colleges have played an important part in 
bringing about this improvement. 

Home economics training has long em- 
phasized the importance of good recipes to 
insure consistently good food and to bring 
new variety into meals. It was when 
women trained in home economics entered 
the restaurant and tearoom field that special 
recipes began to be recognized as a valuable 
part of quantity food service. 

A recipe for quantity service must be so 
carefully proportioned that an equally satis- 
factory product can be made every time it 
is used. It must be practical to prepare 
in the unit quantities needed and with the 
equipment available. 

Basic recipes and general proportions can 
be relied on to insure success in such dishes 
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as soups, stews, and casseroles, but only 
after careful checks and tests have estab- 
lished proportions that will give the type of 
product best adapted to the service needs. 
For products, such as cake, which require a 
delicate balance between the various ingre- 
dients exact proportions are essential. 

Standardized recipes are attained only 
after many checks and tests, and they will 
be successful only if the person using them 
appreciates the importance of accurate 
measuring and care in following every 
direction. 

Thoroughly tested recipes and service 
directions for every dish on the menu is the 
best insurance possible for consistent food 
quality. Furthermore, such recipes make 
easy the all-important job of controlling 
food costs. 


¢ 


THE HOME ECONOMIST AND RURAL 
HOUSING 


RAYMOND c. SMITH 


U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Military preparedness, our first line of 
national defense, has a strong first claim 
upon our attention. There is a second line 
of defense, however, which also demands 
attention. This is defense on the home 
front—the task of making the nation strong 
from within. The improvement of rural 
housing has a place in home-front defense. 

There are not enough good houses in rural 
areas at present to house adequately all of 
the farm people. A large proportion of the 
houses now standing are below any accept- 
able minimum standard. These conditions 
were revealed in the Farm Housing Survey 
made in 1934. Construction of new houses 
and a vast program of repairing old houses 
is called for. 

To the extent that priorities for military 
needs permit, the repair and replacement of 
inadequate rural homes should be made a 
part of our program of total defense. 

In the post-defense period it will be neces- 
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sary to make many adjustments to cushion 
the shock of the stoppage or curtailment of 
defense industrial production. A compre- 
hensive housing program, both urban and 
rural, would be one of the means of prevent- 
ing a devastating depression at that time. 
If inadequate housing could be replaced by 
more adequate housing through such an 
effort, we would not only be helping to pre- 
vent a depression but also would be taking 
useful steps toward building the kind of a 
world we want tolivein. Home economists 
can make a valuable contribution to both 
defense and post-defense housing. 

At least one million of the houses in which 
farm people live are beyond repair, and 
probably two or three times that number of 
new houses are needed if decent standards 
are tobe met. This need is especially keen 
among tenants, croppers, migratory workers 
—the entire low-income group in agri- 
culture. 

The well-being of the nation is deeply 
involved in the rural housing problem, for 
the undesirable social effects of the present 
inadequate housing reach into every part of 
national life, home life, and citizenship. I 
am convinced, in fact, that there is a mini- 
mum level of housing beneath which the 
nation cannot afford to have its people 
housed. Home economists and other agri- 
cultural leaders have a responsibility for 
helping the farm people and the nation to 
find out where this level is. If, with the 
help of home economists, a safe minimum 
standard for rural housing can be deter- 
mined and if the nation comes to realize 
fully the consequences of families living in 
homes beneath this standard, we will be 
well on our way toward better housing. 

Rural home economists can be of great 
assistance in developing plans for an ade- 
quate housing program in rural areas. 
While some improvement in housing in rural 
areas can be brought about through private 
initiative, vigorous public action will be 
necessary if all farm people are to be ade- 
quately housed. 
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IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF 
RURAL HOUSING 


MAUD WILSON 
Oregon State College 


The problem of improving quality as ap- 
plied to rural housing is readily described 
as one of creating and maintaining the maxi- 
mum degree of utility and beauty for the 
money available. 

Statistics concerning the present status 
of housing are inadequate as a picture of 
quality. A high percentage of so-called 
good houses are inconvenient, unattractive, 
and uncomfortable. 

The reasons for the widespread lack of 
beauty and utility are various. There is 
need of studies so specific that their results 
will help make educational programs more 
effective. Experienced extension workers 
and teachers are particularly well fitted to 
make studies of this character. 

There are two directions which educa- 
tional programs to improve the general 
level of housing may take: (1) spending a 
greater proportion of the family income on 
the house; and (2) developing an attitude 
of mind which makes the homemaker ana- 
lytical with respect to her own needs, critical 
of propaganda and of market offerings, but 
appreciative of her opportunities for creat- 
ing a satisfying home no matter how meager 
her resources. 

In view of the fact that in most cases the 
money available for building or improving a 
home will not buy the full complement of 
desirable features, the problem of evaluating 
possibilities is of primary importance. Two 
types of information are needed as the basis 
of evaluation: (1) data on the cost of spe- 
cific features and (2) a measure of their 
relative functional value. Research in 
these two areas is needed. 

The extension service is a mighty force 
working for the improvement of rural hous- 
ing. There are, however, few states in 
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which it has adopted a long-time integrated 
program of housing improvement. 


$ 


THE ELECTRIFIED FARM HOME 
AND ITS CHALLENGE TO 
HOME ECONOMISTS 


ROBERT B. CRAIG 
Rural Electrification Administration 


Large-scale rural electrification in this 
country dates from the establishment of the 
Rural Electrification Administration in 
May 1935. Today about one-third of 
American farms are electrified, contrasted 
with slightly more than one-tenth six years 
ago. About one-half of the newly electri- 
fied farms are served by co-operatives and 
other nonprofit agencies financed by the 
R.E.A. Under its present program, the 
R.E.A. is electrifying more than 200,000 
farms annually. 

With more farms electrified every day and 
with the nation in a period of unlimited 
emergency, the growing interest in increased 
production and conservation of resources 
challenges rural home economists to develop 
and apply electric energy effectively in and 
about the farm home in order to serve better 
the interests of the farmers and the nation. 

The farm home, unlike the urban home, 
is the office and part of the plant of a 
diversified industry. To the extent that it 
efficiently produces the things that are 
necessary to a high level of living—food, 
clothing, shelter, recreation, and home 
surroundings—for its “employees,” the 
members of the farm family, it frees produc- 
tive capacity and makes it possible to uti- 
lize additional income for other purposes. 
To the extent that the farm plant becomes 
more efficient, free time thus developed 
may be used to increase the output of 
farm products now being produced or of 
related commodities. It may even utilize 
a portion of its labor in decentralized rural 
industries or in shop or other activities 
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developed on the farm. The decentraliza- 
tion of industry made possible by rural 
power has just begun. The possibilities of 
integration of industry and agriculture are 
tremendous. We have just commenced to 
solve the problems. 

The R.E.A. is attempting to serve all 
rural homes. Just as small urban indus- 
tries are provided with low-cost trans- 
formers, service connections, and similar 
items, so the low-income farm plants are 
being provided with limited service at low 
minimum cost. 

The electrification of rural America effec- 
tively implements the work of the rural 
home economists. It provides the light 
and the power through which farm families 
—particularly the boys and the girls 
through their 4-H clubs and other activities 
—can build up their home life and materi- 
ally increase the farm income. 

Under the co-operative pjan of rural elec- 
trification an organization is provided 
which opens many opportunities for rural 
developments. Joint membership by hus- 
band and wife are provided for by most 
R.E.A. co-operatives. This membership 
provides an organization outlet for many 
activities and suggests a method whereby 
rural industries and other activities may be 
developed. Home economists can do much 
to help the farm family enjoy fully the 
potential benefits of the R.E.A. program, 


used 


@ 


PUBLIC HOUSING AND THE WORK 
OF A LOCAL HOUSING 
AUTHORITY 


ELIZABETH WOOD 
Chicago Housing Authority 


The operations of a local housing author- 
ity are those of a big real estate operator. 
An authority buys land; builds and oper- 
ates buildings; hires janitors, firemen, and 
engineers; buys coal, lamp bulbs, and paint; 
collects rent; issues five-day notices; and 


in all such respects acts like a realtor. 
But its operations are different in one 
respect. It is obliged under the law to 
house the lowest income group. 

In 1938 when we were filling the first 
public housing projects in Chicago, we 
regarded the $1,250 a year group as being 
in the lowest income group, but we now 
believe that it is the $850 group. In fact, 
we are housing families with incomes as 
low as $350 a year. 

To direct such a housing program, a “‘pro- 
found sense of the domestic life, habits, and 
patterns of poor people” is necessary. 
We are building homes for American people, 
and they do not tolerate being pushed 
around. This has been marked by changes 
in policy. In Chicago, for instance, the 
original housing projects had consisted 
predominantly of three-room apartments, 
which the early housers said were highly 
adaptable because the living room could 
be used for sleeping. One year’s operation 
showed that it was contrary to the habits of 
these people to sleep in a living room. 
As a result, we had very bad conditions in 
our very good houses, where everyone 
slept in the bedroom. Two bedroom units 
are now provided as the predominant type 
in our houses. 

This is just one illustration. There are 
others. Our conception of the planning of 
land is changing greatly. We are laying 
emphasis on individual gardens wherever 
possible in planning new projects, in con- 
tradistinction to a land pattern where every 
inch is communal. 

In the management of projects where 
families are as poor as our new tenants, 
attention must be given to the family stand- 
ard of household furniture. It has been 
our policy to discourage the purchase of 
furniture on the installment plan. We 
have established a furniture-building proj- 
ect under the direction of the W.P.A. Now 
250 men and women work every day in the 
shop remodeling secondhand furniture 
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which they buy for from 25 cents to one 
dollar apiece, weaving rugs, and otherwise 
making their own furnishings. There is 
also a model apartment decorated not by 
an interior decorator but by a group of 
women who understand these people, and 
therefore it is an apartment which they will 
want to copy. 


e 


GEARING HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 
PROGRAMS TO THE PRESENT 
DEFENSE NEEDS 


In EpvucaTION 


V. ENID SATER 
Towa State College 


It is doubtful if courses in household 
equipment will be affected as a result of the 
defense program. Emphasis may be re- 
directed, although it is at present placed 
on the things that should become increas- 
ingly important. Primarily, the subject 
matter covered in the classroom or labora- 
tory is that which teaches the student the 
proper selection, use, and care of equipment 
to insure efficient, convenient, safe, eco- 
nomical, and durable operation. 

Additional emphasis may be placed on 
the factors in equipment that will, by re- 
leasing time, enable the homemaker to turn 
her attention to more productive labor. 
New ways of using old equipment or double 
duty for equipment designed for perform- 
ing one kind of work may be developed. 

It may be necessary to use new materials 
in place of those commonly used. In such 
case, it will be necessary to study them as 
we have the old. Any changes of this 
kind would, of course, bring up new prob- 
lems. 

Probably one of the most important 
roles of education in any field is to co- 
ordinate and co-operate with defense agen- 
cies in an effort to keep the various groups 
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informed of the developments affecting it 
and of how each individual can do his part 
to make the program successful. 


In EXTENSION 


THELMA BEALL 
Ohio State University 


In gearing our extension program in 
household equipment to defense needs, we 
must first take a look at our program as it 
is; then probe into the emergency situation 
in an attempt to foresee possible conditions; 
and finally put the findings together to the 
best of our abilities. 

Our program need not be changed mate- 
rially in gearing it to defense needs, but it 
will need re-emphasis. We shall continue 
to do as much as we can toward developing 
informed consumers who will be in a posi- 
tion to make intelligent decisions. The 
selection of eqpipment that will really 
save time and energy and that will con- 
serve family health needs continued atten- 
tion. At the same time, our farm families 
need to be reminded that now is no time to 
incur debts, but rather a time to liquidate 
them. Care and use of equipment to make 
it yield maximum benefits over a longer 
period of time fits well into the conservation 
idea. Perhaps one possibility of recon- 
ciling these three situations—the need for 
laborsaving equipment, the importance of 
not incurring debt, and the need for con- 
serving materials—is the encouragement of 
joint use of certain expensive equipment by 
several families. Another possibility is 
re-emphasizing the use of family labor in 
various kinds of household production to 
release cash for needed purchases. 

We shall need better correlation between 
our extension program in equipment and 
those of other divisions, departments, and 
agencies, recognizing that a unified program 
can make a valuable contribution to de- 
fense needs. 
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In Home SERVICE 


JESSIE MCQUEEN 
American Gas Association 


Six hundred gas companies in the United 
States and Canada maintain home service 
departments. The directors of these de- 
partments, together with their assistants, 
total about 1,500 women trained in home 
economics and available to the women of 
the local communities for assistance and 
co-operation. 

In calling in the homes of customers who 
use gas equipment and in demonstrating 
that equipment in the company quarters, 
home service women have a special oppor- 
tunity today, when we are considering the 
importance of correct food in better nutri- 
tion for national defense, to adapt that 
phase of the program to the regular work. 

Women who are faced with the job of 
preparing three meals a day go to demon- 
strations for new ideas, short cuts, and 
ways of serving food attractively. In 
talks, in recipes given out, and in menus 
suggested, it is possible not only to em- 
phasize to the women the use of surplus 
foods in their meals but also—as is done in 
some areas where the stamp plan is in 
operation—to provide distributors of sur- 
plus foods with assistance and references 
in food selection. 

Women turn to the home service for in- 
struction about equipment; so, today when 
gas equipment manufacturers, through 
their own laboratories and the A.G.A. 
Testing Laboratories, have found it pos- 
sible to make substitutions easily for metals 
affected by priority rulings, home service 
women have been able to assist in making 
these points clearly understood by cus- 
tomers. 

When community groups working along 
nutrition lines need a meeting place, the 
home-service rooms are available. When 
special instruction is needed as in the in- 
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stance of canteen classes for Red Cross 
workers, home service personnel and equip- 
ment are used in several areas. Several 
departments report requests for training 
maids in N.Y.A. and W.P.A. groups in the 
use of equipment. 

In times of emergency, all must con- 
tribute and co-operate for the national 
cause. Home service is keenly aware of its 
opportunity and obligation and is eager 
to do its full share. 


¢ 
THE PLACE OF THE BUSINESS 


HOME ECONOMIST IN THE 
SHIFTING SCENE TODAY 


Foop 
ESTHER L. BATCHELDER 
Rhode Island State College 


What can the home economics woman in 
business do for national defense with re- 
spect to foods? She can make sure that the 
business she represents or the products or 
services she sells are ones which represent 
business operating in an ethical way. She 
can make sure that, as a professional home 
economist, her business dealings at all times 
are based on sound knowledge, intellectual 
honesty, and an awareness of the sig- 
nificance those dealings may have for the 
welfare of the American home. 

If she is the type of business woman the 
preceding principles would make her, she 
can, especially as a member of a professional 
group like the American Home Economics 
Association, meet specific calls for skilled 
aid or advice in problems of national de- 
fense. 

As examples of specific jobs a H.E.W.I.B. 
may do, we have the work on various sub- 
committees; county, regional, or local 
nutrition councils; and civilian defense 
committees, where many people are needed 
to help with the economic, sociologic, and 
nutritional aspects of food. 
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For those with special insight, ability, 
or experience, there is the possibility of 
being the first to recognize a need, either 
for military or civilian defense, and to 
initiate action. The woman who is an 
active participant in organizations related 
to her own profession or to the general good 
will be most likely to be prepared to see 
or to fill needs as they arise. 


TEXTILES 


LEONE HEUER 
Household Finance Corporation 


Intelligent labeling can do much for the 
national defense program: first, by elimi- 
nating dishonest misrepresentation and 
unfair competition; second, by stabilizing 
the economic side of the textile industry; 
third, by preventing the consumer from 
expecting more from the merchandise than 
it actually provides and thus becoming 
dissatisfied with the purchase. 

Whether our profession takes us into the 
educational, business, institutional, home- 
making, research, or social welfare field, 
each of us can help to bring about better 
understanding between the consumer, re- 
tailer, and manufacturer by looking for and 
reading the labels on the goods we buy, 
encouraging the people with whom we come 
in contact to use the information at hand 
and promote the use of labels on mer- 
chandise not yet containing them, and dis- 
cussing price changes with the merchants 
with whom we deal so that they will be 
conscious of our desire to understand the 
situations arising in today’s shifting scene. 


CLOTHING 


ETHELWYN DODSON 
University of California, Berkeley 


The place of the home economist in- 
terested in clothing, whether connected 
with business or education, involves many 
responsibilities in the shifting scene today. 
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We are in a position to make a vital con- 
tribution in helping maintain the morale of 
a troubled people. In order to accomplish 
this, we should aim to understand sympa- 
thetically and evaluate existing circum- 
stances which affect the lives of our people. 

We should be informed of income trends 
of labor, farm, and professional pursuits. 
We should take into consideration the in- 
roads made on family income by state and 
federal taxes, by the rising cost of living, 
and by the departure of draftees who for- 
merly contributed to the family coffers. 

We should keep in touch with price 
trends of clothing. We should be versatile 
and prepared to interpret and promote 
necessary style changes brought about by 
scarcity and increased cost of fabrics and 
clothing in general. We should be ready 
to encourage the substitution of available 
cotton, rayon, and synthetics for the less 
available and therefore expensive textiles, 
such as linen, silk, and wool. We should 
inform ourselves about legislation which 
affects clothing and should help to inter- 
pret it intelligently, for example, the Wool 
Products Labeling Act, which becomes 
effective in July. 

Those of us interested in the promotion 
of handicrafts should keep in mind the 
fundamental needs of the families we hope 
to reach and give serious thought to the 
utility of the products promoted. If we 
are interested in notions, commercial pat- 
terns, or dress construction, perhaps we 
should check their value by asking if their 
methods are easy to follow and if they ac- 
complish the work quickly and satisfac- 
torily. 

In the shifting scene of today, the busi- 
ness home economist has many opportuni- 
ties to be of assistance to teachers. New 
developments are occurring daily in the 
business world which enrich our programs. 
The business home economist is in a posi- 
tion to help in preparing factual informa- 
tion in advertising and labeling. 
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If clothing is to play a definite role in 
maintaining morale, it must be attractive 
as well as efficient. 


EQUIPMENT 
MARGARET MITCHELL 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company 


The entire equipment industry has been, 
or soon will be, affected by the priorities on 
metals. These manufacturers have found 
it necessary to find suitable substitutes for 
various metals in order to maintain pro- 
duction. 

Because of the inability to secure dies 
and tools, we can expect to see no major 
design changes in household equipment 
during the next year; however, all equip- 
ment manufacturers expect to continue 
production on as large a scale as possible, 
making, of course, the necessary substitu- 
tions for metals formerly used that are now 
no longer available. Since ‘‘Defense comes 
first”’ is the motto of all these firms, they 
are willing to make any sacrifice necessary 
to preserve democracy. 

Every home economist in the equipment 
field is today heading up a four-point 
program: 

1. She is assisting her company to meet 
the present emergency by testing sub- 
stitutable materials to make certain they 
meet the same high standards used in the 
past. 

2. She is assisting her company to plan 
for the future by working with design and 
development engineers on new products to 
sell and improvements on present equip- 
ment to place on the market when defense 
requirements have been met. 

3. She is assisting the advertising and 
sales promotion departments to modernize 
labels, recipe folders, educational material, 
etc. 

4. She is doing all she can to help the 
defense program from a nutritional stand- 
point by giving the homemaker as much 
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help as possible in preparing foods so that 
they retain most of their mineral and vita- 
min content. 

With such a program the home economist 
in the equipment industry will emerge 
from this crisis an even greater force in 
industry, and she will have proved to her 
firm that she is a most vital link in their 
chain of progress. 


RURAL SITUATIONS 


GENEVA WHITE FLANERY 
Southern A griculturist 


The big job for the home economist 
today is educational and _ inspirational. 
On the educational side, the people in the 
rural sections must be persuaded to pro- 
duce their own living on the farm and a 
surplus for others. This will result in bet- 
ter living and better health, but many 
people have to be persuaded that this is 
wise and profitable. An alert home econ- 
omist can do this. 

General standards of living need improv- 
ing. The home economist has the advan- 
tage of research and reading materials, 
and she can pass her information on to 
those who have had fewer opportunities. 

We should recognize and teach that 
homemaking is a worthy career, requiring 
ability and skill. Farm women, it has 
been estimated, have to have a working 
knowledge of thirty or more subjects. 
To say the least, their job is not lacking in 
variety. The dignity of farm labor in the 
home as well as in the field must be em- 
phasized. I have known people in rural 
sections to apologize for doing their daily 
tasks. They should be made to see that 
making the gardens and fields produce, 
with the planning and planting, is pleasant 
work, knowing that reaping will follow 
the sowing. 

In the shifting scene of today, is the work 
of the home economist to be confined to 
one class to the neglect of the other? To 
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ask the question is to have it answered— 
she has a place, more important than ever 
before, and her task is to reach every group. 

In the United States, rural folk number 
two out of every five. You cannot do your 
best if you are content to labor for the urban 
three and leave the rural two without bene- 
fit of your trained knowledge. 


7 
CLOTHING PRICE TRENDS 
JEAN WARREN 
California Extension Service 


The price of clothing tended to decline 
for the past twenty years, probably because 
of improved methods of manufacture and 
the development of rayon. However, this 
trend has been reversed recently. 

The prices of woolens and of shoes rose 
rapidly during the last war; since Septem- 
ber 1939 they have risen more than the 
prices of other items of clothing. Defense 
uses of these materials probably caused 
most of the present rise. Incidentally, 
as shoes rise in price the percentage of 
children wearing outgrown shoes tends to 
increase, probably causing foot troubles 
for the next generation. 

The present price of rayon is about one- 
third of the price 15 years ago. The price 
of silk is less than half of the 1926 price. 
Technological improvements in rayon man- 
ufacture probably account for both of these 
price declines. 

Linen is almost off the domestic market 
because of transportation difficulties. 

The price of cotton goods has tended to 
decline for the last twenty years, but it is 
rising now. Finishes for cotton goods have 
been greatly improved even as prices have 
declined. Cotton was used in munitions 
manufacture during the last war, but little 
of it is so used now. 

The cost of manufacturing clothing is 
increasing, and at the same time the de- 
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mand for clothing is increasing because of 
rising consumer incomes and defense needs. 

At present it appears that clothing prices 
will rise during the emergency period, with 
the greatest price increases appearing in 
woolens and shoes. Ready-made articles 
will rise more in price than yard goods. 
Home economists can offset some of these 
increasing clothing costs by better buyman- 
ship and clothing construction for them- 
selves and for others whom they teach. 
Adequate clothing will contribute greatly 
to high national morale. 


¢ 


SHIFTING GEARS IN OUR 
CLOTHING PROGRAM 


IN COLLEGES 


ELIZABETH WILEY 
Oregon State College 


As a part of their responsibility in the 
national defense program, trained home 
economists should take the initiative in 
strengthening living standards. Accord- 
ing to reports from 17 representative col- 
lege clothing departments no drastic 
changes in curricula are being made because 
of present world conditions, though many 
colleges are revising their curricula to cover 
more adequately the comprehensive ob- 
jectives of general education, using more 
democratic procedures in their teaching, 
with emphasis on student responsibility, 
and integrating various phases of clothing. 

The change in subject matter is primarily 
one of emphasis, training the student as a 
consumer to make the best possible choices 
consistent with her socioeconomic con- 
ditions. Clothing economics is receiving 
the greatest amount of emphasis, stressing 
more intelligent selection, buying, and 
care, an appreciation of cost changes, and 
the progress of labeling. 

Clothing construction serves to develop 
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an appreciation of a well-made garment, 
and the skills connected with it are essen- 
tial for students teaching clothing. More- 
over, price increases may cause an upward 
trend in home sewing. Textile courses 
stress the aesthetic and functional value of 
textiles to the consumer, new materials 
and substitutes, the effect of world con- 
ditions, legislation, and testing and stand- 
ardization. Courses for men and boys are 
suggested. A few classes and faculties 
are doing relief work. There is need for 
more co-operation between clothing and 
textile departments and other groups, such 
as defense or relief agencies. These may 
offer new vocational fields for major stu- 
dents trained to take leadership. In- 
structors should face facts and be alert to 
changing conditions that necessitate 
changes in their teaching. 


In EXTENSION 


FRIEDA STOLL 
Indiana Extension Service 


Shifting gears in the clothing extension 
program will be a part of the home defense 
in the national extension program. A 
view of the present situation brings out 
several important considerations that will 
affect the clothing program. There will 
be a greater farm income for most farm 
families in 1941 and 1942 but also greater 
demands on this income. More men will 
be moving off the farm into defense activi- 
ties, to camps and defense factories. 
Because of this shortage of farm labor, rural 
homemakers will find it necessary to assist 
with more farm chores. This has already 
been noted in regions where defense pro- 
grams are at work. 

There is much job changing going on— 
shifting to defense industries. This is 
leaving a gap in industries that deal with 
consumer goods. As the season develops, 
fewer choices will be available in ready-to- 


wear goods and less variety in yardage. 
Simplicity in design will be emphasized 
as a means of cutting production costs. 
There is also a possibility of a scarcity of 
some materials, particularly wool and silk. 
Clothing of all types has increased in price 
and in all probability will continue to do 
so. Efforts are being made to keep prices 
at a reasonable level. 

Situations will no doubt change with the 
development of the defense program. We 
shall be ready to shift gears in the clothing 
program better to serve the farm family. 
Shifting gears will not mean radical changes 
but placing new and greater emphasis on 
the fundamentals of the clothing program. 

Along with the increased income there 
will be more demands on the family purse 
from increased cost of consumer goods and 
increased taxes. The homemaker can help 
to offset these costs by doing more home 
sewing. This will mean the need for better 
home management, better planning so that 
she will have more time and energy to 
sew for the family. Sewing-machine clinics 
will help her to have more efficient equip- 
ment. Home sewing will be a vital factor 
in conserving the family income when the 
situation again changes later on. 

Buying must be done more wisely to get 
values for money spent. Since many 
articles will have to be bought for long 
wear, it will be very important to know 
quality, workmanship, expected length of 
wear, and care. Care of clothes will be 
stressed so that they will give better service. 
In times of strain and stress, personal ap- 
pearance is very important to keep up our 
morale. Personal improvement, with em- 
phasis on good grooming, neatness, and 
care of clothes, will be a means of encourag- 
ing a pleasing appearance. As we shift 
gears in the clothing program, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that we are primarily 
interested in contributing to a happy family 
life. 
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LOW-COST WARDROBE FOR 
THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 


MARTHA D. DINWIDDIE 
F.S.A., Little Rock, Arkansas 


Because of inadequate income for family 
living, a point of attack on the clothing 
problem was sought. The head of the 
textiles and clothing department at the 
University of Alabama and two represen- 
tatives from Farm Security Administration 
regional offices developed a plan. A ques- 
tionnaire on clothing practices was dis- 
tributed through the F.S.A. in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. During sum- 
mer school at the University, graduate 
students summarized the questionnaires 
and attacked the problem from different 
angles. 

A clothing wardrobe for a high school 
girl was worked out on a three-year re- 
placement basis within the annual average 
of $7.52. Cotton materials bought from 
the sources usually patronized by these 
families were tested and garments were 
made of those found suitable. Low-priced 
basic patterns and homemade findings and 
accessories were used to keep costs down. 
The fundamental principles of (1).a related 
color scheme based on a becoming basic 
color, (2) subdued tones in large items, 
(3) careful selection of fabrics, (4) simplicity 
and undated becomingness of style, and 
(5) interchangeability of parts of costumes 
(jackets, blouses, etc.) were found to be 
essential in keeping the cost down and 
giving variety. Fasteners, self-trimming, 
and accessories introduced style and color. 

Kits of similar garments are being used 
by some F.S.A. supervisors in teaching the 
families these practices, but as the F.S.A. 
is reaching less than one-fourth of low- 
income families, all educational agencies 
having any contact with them will need 
to help them reach a desirable level of living. 
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YOUR MONEY’S WORTH IN COTTON 


CHARLES K. EVERETT 
Cotton-Textile Institute 


There is every likelihood that a con- 
tinued expansion of the use of cotton is in 
prospect, even in the face of the fact that 
domestic consumption of cotton is cur- 
rently proceeding at a pace that will un- 
questionably establish a new high record 
this year. 

During the first five months of the year 
American mills consumed cotton at the 
Staggering rate of more than 10,400,000 
bales per year, and only about 10 per ce 
of this was accounted for by national de- 
fense orders. Greater public acceptance 
of cotton products accounts for the in- 
crease, and this has stemmed directly from 
fundamental improvements in manufactur- 
ing and processing which the industry has 
effected recently. 

The results of these improvements have 
given cotton a new usefulness and a broader 
application and have placed it on a competi- 
tive basis in new fields where it affords 
consumers worth-while savings over other 
fibers. 

As for the record-breaking consumer 
response to National Cotton Week’s ob- 
servance in May, to the cotton-textile in- 
dustry the gratification over the extraor- 
dinary promotion and sales of cottons is not 
half so important as the satisfaction taken 
from the fact that cotton dresses, suits, 
curtains, and draperies now have the con- 
sumer appeal to justify that promotion. 

There is an ever-growing disposition on 
the part of consumers to insure a full meas- 
ure of value in their purchases; and san- 
forizing (to eliminate shrinkage from cot- 
tons); wider use of vat dyes in conjunction 
with newly-devised commercial standards 
of colorfastness; permanent starchless, 
water-repellent, anti-crease, and wrinkle- 
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resistant finishes; permanent glazing; and 
a host of other improvements have safe- 
guarded the customer making cotton pur- 
chases. 

These new advantages are very real 
reasons why domestic cotton consumption 
is on the upgrade. There are also other 
considerations that substantiate the out- 
look, such as lack of imported silk and 
woolens, with the resulting replacement of 
at least some of these fibers with cotton. 
More cotton, for instance, will probably 
be used in silk hosiery, as well as in staple 
cloths which used to be “‘all-wool.”’ 


¢ 


COTTON UTILIZATION STUDIES IN 
THE BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS 


BESS V. MORRISON 
U.S. Bureau of Home Economics 


Since the Bureau of Home Economics is a 
part of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, its textile investigations center largely 
around cotton and wool—two commodities 
important in American agriculture. The 
program includes studies on the service- 
ability and physical properties of various 
household and clothing fabrics, the main- 
tenance of textile materials, and the promo- 
tion of extended and effective uses of cotton. 

Different types of fabrics are analyzed 
for their chemical and physical properties 
and many are also tested in actual service. 
In this way the relative merits of different 
kinds and types of fibers are determined in 
terms of their usefulness in finished mate- 
rials. From the information obtained, 
recommendations are published for the use 
of the household buyer. Also specifica- 
tions defining minimum qualities of mate- 
rials are developed, intended to help the 
individual consumer get as good value for 
her money as the large organizations when 
they buy on specification. During the 
past year minimum requirements have been 
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developed for the physical properties of 
medium-weight corduroy suitable for boys’ 
wear, cotton upholstery tapestries, and 
outing flannel. These have been presented 
to the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials for use as a basis for the establishment 
of standard specifications by the Society. 

Work on the maintenance of fabrics has 
been concentrated on determining the role 
that microorganisms play in deterioration. 
This has involved studying the conditions 
under which fungi and bacteria cause the 
greatest damage in the fiber and yarn. 
One outgrowth of these studies is the de- 
velopment of methods whereby deteriora- 
tion of fabrics due to the growth of micro- 
organisms may be lessened or prevented and 
the family’s supply of textiles conserved. 
A public service patent has been allowed 
on a method for making fabrics resistant 


‘to mildew. Although directed toward the 


conservation of textiles in the home, much 
of this research is equally applicable to 
defense equipment, such as military uni- 
forms, tents, tarpaulins, sandbags. 

In the utilization of cotton, work on the 
development of cotton hosiery has con- 
tinued. Yarns spun from cotton of known 
origin have been knitted into hose of various 
constructions. These will be used in serv- 
iceability studies. The designing of cot- 
ton hose has been extended to include men’s 
half-hose and misses’ knee-length hose. 
In addition, some 200 or more designs for 
women’s full-length full-fashioned hose 
have been worked out. These are being 
knitted in swatches and when completed 
will constitute “A Dictionary of Hosiery 
Designs.” This extensive collection, the 
first of its kind, will be available to hosiery 
manufacturers as a source of design in- 
spiration. 

In connection with this work interesting 
research is under way in the field of the 
relation of clothing to health. Two physi- 
ologists are studying the effect of cotton 
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and silk hosiery on the functions of the 
skin, especially as concerns giving off heat 
and perspiration. The tests are made 
under conditions of both rest and exercise. 

Attention in clothing design and con- 
struction has been directed toward the 
selection of fabrics and construction tech- 
niques best suited for a particular purpose. 
This means being ever alert to the new 
weaves and finishes that make cottons and 
wools adaptable for the entire wardrobe. 
The Bureau’s exhibit as well as its bulletins, 
posters, and charts make the results avail- 
able to homemakers, teachers, extension 
workers, and other interested groups. 

In the present emergency special em- 
phasis is being placed on the development 
of suitable work garments for women. 
More and more women are going out into 
industry. Besides gardening and tending 
chickens, the farm woman has always 
helped with men’s work during rush seasons. 
Never has she had suitable garments for 
these activities; yet it is well known that 
improper clothing is the cause of many 
accidents and that comfortable, well-fitted 
clothes contribute to safety, conservation of 
energy, and efficiency. 


uted 


2 


TEXTILES AND THE DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


KATHARINE PADDOCK HESS 
Kansas State College 


The two main aspects of textiles in the 
defense program are the character of the 
defense demands on textiles and the impact 
of these demands on consumer supplies. 

The demands for textiles in the defense 
program are numerous and varied, and the 
quantity of each fiber required far surpasses 
the concept of the average citizen. 

The impact of the defense demand on the 
consumer supply is immediate and may re- 
sult in a shortage of natural fibers. The 
United States is relatively independent with 


regard to textiles because of progress in the 
manufacture of synthetic fibers. At pres- 
ent army specifications call for synthetic 
fibers in only a few items. However, syn- 
thetics may serve to lessen textile shortage 
by replacing, for consumer use, those nat- 
ural fibers which are needed “in the serv- 
ice.”’ A comparison of the properties of 
the synthetic fibers with those of natural 
fibers shows that in many instances the new 
or modified fibers possess many of the de- 
sirable qualities of the natural fibers and 
lack some of the undesirable ones. 
Increased importance of textiles in the 
expanding defense program and the effect 
of this on the consumer market should be 
made known to consumers. They may be 
called on to forego the use of familiar 
fabrics and accept others about which they 
know but little. For example, the con- 
sumer needs clear explanations of the 
reasons for shortages, higher prices, and 
substitutes and replacements. Specifica- 
tions and adequate informative labeling 
with rules to prevent the removal of the 
labels are increasingly important. The 
consumer must be trained to interpret the 
available information so as to choose wisely 
and economically. This part of the pro- 
gram is in the hands of the educators. 


¢ 


THE USE OF PHYSICAL TEST DATA 
FOR FABRICS 


ETHEL L. PHELPS 
University of Minnesota 


Textile and clothing research in progress 
at the University of Minnesota includes 
three types or groups of investigation— 
studies of certain types of fabrics, studies of 
the fiber used in certain fabrics, and studies 
of fabrics in service to show the effects of 
wear under normal conditions of use. In 
the first group, basic information has been 
obtained about silk flat crepes, rayon 
French crepes, and cotton poplins, broad- 
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cloths, Indian Heads, and twills; and 
charts have been devised which demon- 
strate one way of portraying graphically 
facts about fabrics. 

In the second group of studies, the wool 
fiber from dress flannels, French serges, and 
gabardines has been measured to deter- 
mine, first, the fineness of the fiber and its 
shape in cross section; and second, the 
variability of the fiber used in the material 
with respect to these two characteristics. 

The third group includes two service 
studies. One is a project carried on jointly 
by the Minnesota and South Dakota Ex- 
periment Stations and is concerned with the 
way three different weights of wool serge 
behave when made into trousers worn by 
college students. A similar experiment 
with cotton fabrics used in nurses’ uniforms 
has also been carried on. Drawings by a 
clever cartoonist were effectively used to 
illustrate a news story of the first of these 
two projects. 


$ 


TEXTILE STUDIES BY RURAL 
WOMEN 


HELEN BURLING 
California Extension Service 


This is a report of textile studies made by 
rural women of Contra Costa County, 
California. Though they live in the rural 
areas of the county, they are influenced by 
the nearness of several large cities and 
have high standards of living. 

They state that their problems in buying 
and handling textiles involve cleaning, 
ironing, shrinking, and fading. Assistance 
is given them by the home demonstration 
agent through demonstrations which are 
timed to answer their textile problems and 
which show simple investigations that, 
immediately after the demonstration, 
women may, with reasonable accuracy, 
carry out at home on their own clothing 
and household textiles. 
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For example, an exhibit of men’s shirts, 
two pieces of yard goods four yards long, 
and two dresses was the outcome of a study 
by one woman to determine shrinking and 
sun-and-water fading. Her conclusion was 
that new and different types of textiles are 
on the market and that they must be 
handled properly. When they are pur- 
chased, informative labels should be looked 
for and read so that qualities may be recog- 
nized. 


¢ 
THE W.P.A. SEWING PROGRAM 


CATHERINE CLEVELAND 
Work Projects Administration 


W.P.A. sewing projects operate in all 
the states and in nearly all counties and are 
now concentrating on two main objectives 
—the production of garments in quantities 
as nearly sufficient as possible to meet the 
needs of the families for which relief agen- 
cies are responsible, and the preparation 
of project machinery for any defense emer- 
gency that may arise. 

Each project is sponsored by a local 
public agency which pays part of the 
operating costs, usually contributing space 
and utilities, one-third of the equipment, 
and a goodly portion of the textile mate- 
rials. 

The W.P.A. pays the wages of the needy 
workers, and these wages add to the com- 
munities’ purchasing power. The sewing 
rooms during the past five years have been 
of direct and indirect benefit to many in- 
dustries, particularly to the cotton textile 
mills, tending to stabilize their employ- 
ment. They do not compete with private 
industry, for the garments made are dis- 
tributed free to relief families who are 
financially unable to purchase them in any 
store at even the most modest retail prices. 
Articles furnished to tax-supported, 


charitable institutions or to public welfare 
organizations merely supplement the in- 
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adequate supply that these institutions and 
organizations can purchase. 

The types of articles made on sewing 
projects are determined by requests from 
the sponsors. The garments produced 
include everything from layettes and chil- 
dren’s clothing to women’s dresses and 
shirts and overalls for men. In sections 
where there has been a surplus of wool, 
sheepskin, or leather, the workers have 
produced heavy coats and jackets that 
have meant comfort and protection to 
many needy persons who could not have 
purchased any adequate outer garments 
for themselves. 

A service which has received the approval 
and active co-operation of public health 
officials is the making of surgical dressings 
and supplies. Scraps of materials left 
over from the cutting of garments have 
been put to good use in the making of toys 
and other articles for use in W.P.A. nurs- 
ery schools. In times of disaster, W.P.A. 
sewing projects have supplied clothing and 
other articles needed. 

In many states great advances in methods 
of operation have taken place. Workers 
have been trained in increasing numbers to 
use power machines provided by the project 
sponsors. With the introduction of ma- 
chines, the group system of production has 
been established, further increasing the 
efficiency of project operations. 

Equally important has been the rehabili- 
tation of the workers. Many women— 
unskilled, underprivileged, often malad- 
justed—have learned to do useful work 
which has given them a real place in the 
community and opened up a better way of 
living. In industrial centers where there 
are potential jobs for women in the garment 
industry, the  better-qualified project 
workers have been prepared for such work, 
and scores of them have gone to private 
employment. In addition, the skill which 
these women have acquired is invaluable to 
them in caring for their own families. 
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The projects, at this time, provide em- 
ployment for about 102,000 people, nearly 
all of whom are women, in some 1,500 units 
in the United States, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 


$ 


HIGH LIGHTS IN RESEARCH IN 
TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


BARBARA BAILEY 
South Dakota State College 


Home economics research in textiles and 
clothing is influenced primarily by the 
development of new methods and the ap- 
pearance of new textile products. 

In the abstracts submitted for the 1941 
compilation of notes on graduate studies 
and research in home economics, certain 
trends in problems under investigation were 
evident. Studies of color, design, and 
technical details of Mexican, Guatemalan, 
and South American textiles are increasing; 
costume accessories are serving as material 
for graduate theses, and one institution is 
attempting to set up charts for use by the 
colored race in choosing colors suitable for 
dark-pigmented skins. Body measure- 
ment studies are being continued. 

Actual wear or service tests of textiles are 
being conducted in an increasing number of 
institutions and government laboratories. 
They include the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics, Pennsylvania State College 
and the co-operating northeastern states, 
Kansas State College, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University of Minne- 
sota, and South Dakota State College. 
The fabrics which have been or are under 
investigation include blankets, hose, slips, 
sheeting, shirting, men’s suiting, window 
curtains, materials used for professional 
garments, and dress fabrics. The Bureau 
of Home Economics has recently suggested 
specifications for outing flannel, thus adding 
to its list of specifications for staple fabrics. 
A powerful “tool” recently placed in 
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the hands of textile investigators has been 
the development of statistical methods of 
analysis. Other tools now available in- 
clude physical equipment to test fabrics for 
draping qualities, resiliency, and perme- 
ability to air, heat, and water. 

With the information before us and 
equipment designed to aid in evaluating 
textile properties, the research worker is in 
a better position than ever before to aid 
in the consumer education program. 


¢ 


HIGH LIGHTS IN RESEARCH IN 
FAMILY LIFE 


LELAND STOTT 
University of Nebraska 


The purpose of research in home eco- 
nomics is to furnish scientific information 
for the advancement of human welfare by 
the betterment of home and family con- 
ditions. In the field of the family, research 
in which we are interested is designed (1) to 
help parents and prospective parents to 
establish optimal person-to-person rela- 
tionships among family members and (2) 
to furnish young folks facing marriage with 
information that might help them in achiev- 
ing successful and happy married life. 
Some progress is being made. 

The findings of a number of independent 
researchers in this field when considered in 
combination point to the following con- 
clusions: (1) Parents still are the most 
important objects in the child’s environ- 
ment; parental attitude, adjustments and 
habits of conduct, and the emotional 
stability and maturity of the parent are 
very definitely related to the personal de- 
velopment of the child. (2) The type of 
general family life pattern established in the 
home seems to be an important factor in 
the personal development of all family 
members; a pattern characterized by con- 
fidence, affection, and companionability, 
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by the mutual respect for personality 
which involves the recognition and the util- 
ization of differences, and by the absence of 
parental domination but not the relinquish- 
ment of parental leadership and guidance, 
provides the conditions for mutual growth. 

Important studies in the field of marriage 
adjustment have also shown that the per- 
sonality most likely to achieve a successful 
married life is the one which has already 
developed a capacity for happiness and 
adjustment to a happy, companionable, 
affectionate, and democratic family atmos- 
phere where parental leadership and control 
were maintained. 


¢ 


HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH—A 
CHALLENGE 


MARGARET FEDDE 
University of Nebraska 


In the face of major changes brought 
about by the impact of war on the home, 
it is important that we as home economists 
help the home and family to solve the prob- 
lems of the transitional period, rather than 
let them be shoved about by world-wide 
forces. In this way the home may ex- 
perience the least setback and take advan- 
tage of whatever gains are offered. It is 
essential that more home economists recog- 
nize the need for research as a basis for the 
solution of these problems and that they 
make a greater contribution to home eco- 
nomics research through actual participa- 
tion or through greater appreciation of 
its significance. 

Training for research should start at the 
undergraduate level by developing appre- 
ciation of research and its value and by dis- 
covering and encouraging talented students 
to continue their studies or to take part in 
research programs. 

Graduate study in home economics 
should include thorough training in the 
basic sciences to insure quality of product. 
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College teachers and heads of departments 
should feel a responsibility for contributing 
to research and should give it greater em- 
phasis and encouragement. The real value 
of research is determined by the attitudes of 
the rank and file of the profession. In the 
national emergency home economics has 
an obligation and opportunity, and it 
should not lose sight of the fact that with- 
out an adequate research program the 
maximum contribution to home better- 
ment cannot be made. 


¢ 


WHAT NEXT IN FAMILY 
ECONOMICS RESEARCH? 


DOROTHY DICKINS 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station 


Much of the research in family eco- 
nomics is being carried on outside of depart- 
ments of home economics by agricultural 
economists, rural sociologists, and psy- 
chologists. Therefore, it seems that our 
next step should be to co-ordinate our 
activities to a greater extent with these 
groups. However, what next will depend 
not only on such co-operation but also on 
the extent to which we correct some of our 


weaknesses as research workers. Among 
such weaknesses which researchers in the 
family economics division have pointed out 
are: (1) failure to analyze fully our findings 
—good statistical material has been faith- 
fully presented in tables with a totally 
insufficient analysis of the data; (2) in- 
sufficient integration—we have not seen 
sufficiently the relation between studies on 
nutrition and studies on housing or between 
studies of purchasing power and consumers’ 
time; before many more field studies, small 
or large, are initiated, perhaps we should 
devote our energies to the problem of fitting 
together the blocks of information we now 
have; (3) lack of originality—one success- 
ful study is usually followed by a number of 
others along the same lines which increase 
the amount of data but do not contribute 
much to the analysis of problems involved; 
often there is hardly sufficient difference 
between the various studies to warrant 
individual consideration. 

Problems of household management and 
of ways and means of securing health and 
medical care for all groups will, I believe, 
occupy much of the attention of research 
specialists in family economics in the near 
future. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE A.H.E.A. AND DEFENSE 


The action taken by the American Home 
Economics Association at Chicago in re- 
gard to the national defense program 
differed in one or two minor features from 
that in 1940, though in the main it was a 
reiteration of the fact that certain aspects 
of home economics are inevitably involved 
in the program and that in these the Asso- 
ciation and its members stand ready to 
serve in whatever capacities their training 
and experience may fit them for. 

Nutrition is one aspect of the program 
in which home economists have been busy 
throughout the year, and all during the 
week in Chicago many papers and dis- 
cussions emphasized this; for example, the 
ones by Dr. Mitchell and Dr. Stiebeling on 
pages 537 and 541, several in the Signs of 
the Times section, and others which are to 
appear in later issues. 

Home economics interest in consumer 
protection and consumer co-operation in 
national defense were also reiterated, as 
witness the telegram sent to Miss Elliott 
of the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply again offering the services 
of home economists as persons especially 
familiar with some of the problems of her 
consumer division. Everyone was greatly 
disappointed that Miss Elliott was unable 
to keep her engagement to speak at the 
public meeting on Monday evening. 

Throughout the year people have talked 
about day nurseries and housekeeping aid 
for mothers in defense industries, for 
recreation and improved home surroundings 
as builders of health and morale, but little 
definite action was apparent. With the 
setting up of the Office of Civilian Defense 
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there was more likelihood that something 
might happen, and so a telegram was sent 
to Mayor La Guardia offering whatever aid 
the professional organization of home 
economists could render. Also Miss Edna 
White was asked to serve as chairman of a 
committee to consider how such service 
can be most effectively rendered. 

Another question that kept bobbing up in 
connection with home economics and the 
defense program was that of qualified 
leaders for projects in nutrition, food 
service, child care, budgeting, and other 
phases of homemaking; and it was clear 
that the home economics organizations— 
national, state, and local—had a responsi- 
bility to try to prevent such work from 
falling into well-meaning but incompetent 
hands. Special refresher courses were to 
be offered at various institutions for those 
who felt a bit out of date in subject matter 
and method, and not only women now ac- 
tive in professional work were urged to 
take these but also homemakers and others 
with home economics training who are not 
at present gainfully employed. 

Perhaps the most impressive call to 
home economists to play a uniquely ap- 
propriate role in national defense was 
sounded Tuesday evening by Mr. Utley in 
his talk on “America in a World at War” 
(page 521). After describing the tremen- 
dous drain which adequate defense ex- 
penditures would make on the national 
wealth and the severe restrictions which 
these would place on consumer goods and 
services, he pointed out that the home 
economists were in a strategic position to 
help cushion the shock of these changes to 
the consuming public. In the difficult 
days ahead they can help individual com- 
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munities to adapt themselves to the 
shortages in familiar goods and services 
without seriously injuring standards of 
living and morale. Also, when economy 
inevitably forces manufacturers and dealers 
to lessen the variety offered, to simplify 
and standardize in order to obtain the 
maximum returns from the limited mate- 
rials and labor available, then the home 
economists can use their special knowledge 
to tell business what sizes or grades or 
kinds can best be spared and to help the 
consuming public understand the reasons 
for the changes and make the best of what 
the market affords. As the shortages grow 
more threatening, we shall hear much more 
of these adjustments and their difficulties. 
Mr. Elhart pointed out (see page 555) 
how they are likely to affect retail stores. 
If home economics can rise to this chal- 
lenge as it did to the 1917 call that “Food 
will win the war,” the new place it wins for 
itself will be as great as what it won then 
through its food conservation work. 


: 


PLANS FOR THE JOURNAL 


When in 1939 the American Home 
Economics Association tentatively adopted 
professional qualifications for membership, 
almost the only opposition was to the pro- 
vision that active members should pay 
dues sufficient to cover the cost of the 
Association’s official magazine, the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics. There was little 
or no objection to the JOURNAL as a pro- 
fessional magazine; the difficulty seemed 
to be that some members objected to 
paying for it—some on the ground that it 
did not meet their professional needs as 
well as would one of a more popular kind, 
some on the frankly pecuniary ground that 
they preferred to depend on a library copy. 
The opposing vote was small, and all state 
home economics associations had ample 
opportunity to thresh the matter out 


among their members before June 1940, 
when the constitution was finally amended 
to put the proposed changes into effect. 
At that time a compromise was adopted 
in the form of a so-called junior member- 
ship. This differs from regular member- 
ship only in allowing smaller annual dues 
without receipt of the JoURNAL; also, it 
may not be held for more than three years. 
During 1940-41, the first year under the 
new constitution, total individual mem- 
berships dropped from 15,180 to 14,282, of 
which 7,644 were active and 6,638 junior 
members. 

There was nothing new about this prob- 
lem of the JouRNAL. It Fad been brought 
up at almost every meeting of the executive 
committee for the last ten or fifteen years 
but had never been acted on because the 
majority of members seemed to feel that a 
strictly professional magazine was needed 
to maintain and increase the prestige of 
home economics. For years the editor 
maintained that the Association needed 
two journals; but that required more 
financial backing than the Association 
could give. 

Last year when the new membership 
requirements went into effect a committee 
was appointed, with Miss Florence Fall- 
gatter as chairman, to study the whole 
situation and make recommendations to 
the Association at its 1941 meeting. If 
any changes were to be made, this seemed 
the suitable time for them, since Miss 
Atwater was retiring as editor and her 
successor ought to know from the start 
what the Association wished of its official 
organ. 

The committee accordingly made a 
sampling of members’ opinions regarding 
several proposals and analyzed the re- 
turns in much detail. The report, which 
appeared on pages 58 to 62 of the Sep- 
tember Bulletin, is extremely interesting 
as showing both the wide variety of pur- 
poses which the members would like to see 
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served by the magazine and the large 
majority of the members who are unwilling 
to give up the high professional standards 
which the JouRNAL has gradually reached. 

The report was fully and freely discussed 
at Chicago, and the discussions brought out 
more clearly that until the Association has 
a larger income its publications cannot 
render all the services which the members 
would like. Under the circumstances, the 
recommendations presented by the com- 
mittee and adopted by the Association are 
naturally in the nature of a compromise. 
For the convenience of JOURNAL readers, 
the gist of them is repeated here: 


1. That the official magazine of the American Home 
Economics Association continue to be the 
JouRNAL oF Home EconomIcs. 

2. That the Journat be modified and expanded 
better to meet the needs of the groups making 
up the larger proportion of the membership. 

3. That these modifications be such as will make 
the JouRNAL more interesting in appearance and 
less technical in content without lessening its 
present scientific and authoritative value. 

4. That the expanded Journat include the mate- 
rials now published in the Bulletin sent four 
times a year to all members of the Association. 

5. That the executive committee give careful con- 
sideration to the possibility of publishing cer- 
tain miscellaneous materials which can be made 
available to members. 

6. That one of the early fall issues of the JouRNAL 
be a proceedings number, which would be sent 
to junior as well as to active members—this 
issue to include a report of the business trans- 
acted and résumés or complete reproduction of 
the important papers presented at the annual 
meeting. 

. That in addition to the proceedings number, the 
necessary information relative to the annual 
meeting will be sent in advance to all members. 


~ 


It may also be in order to quote another 
paragraph or two: 


It is obvious that no matter how willing the 
officers are, increased funds will be necessary to do 
what the members request. 

One of the surest ways to increase the income 
of the Association is for junior members to become 
active members and for total state membership 
lists to grow. The present membership of 14,282 
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does not begin to represent the total number of 
home economists in the United States. 


Since a volume of the JoURNAL begins 
with the calendar year (a point of consider- 
able importance to libraries and bibliog- 
raphers if not to general readers), it is not 
expected that much change will be made in 
the magazine before January 1942. Miss 
Hostetter joined the staff on September 1, 
when work on the November issue was 
getting under way, and her name will 
appear on the masthead of that number. 
Miss Atwater retires on October 1. She 
expects to live in Washington and will 
continue active work on the international 
committee of the Association and as al- 
ternate on the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee; she has also been made a 
member of the legislative committee. 


¢ 
THE NEW EDITOR 


Editing a professional magazine requires 
a somewhat unusual combination of abili- 
ties, and it is not surprising that the com- 
mittee to select a new editor for the 
JouRNAL OF Home Economics had a long 
hunt before it found the right person in 
Miss Helen Hostetter of Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

In the beginning she was more interested 
in letters and journalism than in home 
economics, majoring in English literature 
during her undergraduate days at the 
University of Nebraska and taking an 
M.S. in journalism from Northwestern 
University. Her desire to see the world 
led her to Canton, China, where she taught 
English for three years at Lingnan Uni- 
versity, and then traveled widely in Asia 
and Europe. She has had considerable 
newspaper and magazine experience in the 
Middle West, notably during ten years on 
the staff of the Kansas Industrialist, a 
weekly that reports Kansas State College 
activities. Feeling that home economics 
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training would round out her knowledge 
and experience, she gradually did the work 
required at Kansas State College for a 
B.S. in home economics, receiving the 
degree in 1940. For ten months she was 
on the staff of the information division of 
the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 
writing the Market Basket and doing a 
variety of other publicity jobs. 
Personally she is quiet but well poised, 
with pleasant manners and a twinkle in her 
eye. Her record shows that she must be 
adaptable and easy to get on with. She 
has before her a job that will call for all 
her technical and professional knowledge 
and also her understanding of human na- 
ture and its behavior in organizations and 
movements. But she seems well equipped 


to tackle it, and her predecessor can assure 
her that however troublesome the variety 
and intricacy of the work, it offers satis- 
fying possibilities for constructive service 
and stimulating personal relationships. We 
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expect that before long the Association 
and its editor will be congratulating each 
other on the connection now beginning. 


$ 


BIOGRAPHY OF MARY SWARTZ 
ROSE 


Miss Clyde B. Schuman, who, with 
Mrs. Rose’s own approval, was selected 
to write the story of the latter’s life as 
“Scientist, Teacher, and Friend,” last 
March sent questionnaires to former stu- 
dents whose names and addresses were 
available. She asks the JouRNAL to urge 
all who have received but have not re- 
turned the questionnaires to send them in 
immediately. She also requests that any 
other professional associates of Mrs. Rose 
who have information to contribute will 
write immediately to Miss Clyde B. 
Schuman, 420 Riverside Drive, New York 
City. 















































RESEARCH 
ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS ON FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Reported to the research committee of the food and nutrition division on June 26 


CURRENT RESEARCH IN Foops 


Losses of vitamin C during the cooking of 
parsnips, E. J. Brown and F. Fenton, 
Cornell University. 

The parsnips were Hollow Crown variety 
grown in the University gardens and stored at 
a temperature of 34° or 35°F. and a humidity 
of from 95 to 100 per cent. Ascorbic and 
dehydroascorbic acid values were determined 
by chemical titration. 

The parsnips were boiled, steamed, and 
cooked in pressure saucepans. They were 
cooked (1) whole unpeeled, (2) peeled and cut 
in pieces by first cutting crosswise, quartering 
the upper part and halving the lower part, 
(3) peeled and cut crosswise in from } to } inch 
slices. In boiling, (1) different amounts of 
water, (2) covered and uncovered pans, and 
(3) pans of different composition were used. 

The study was complicated by the vitamin C 
content varying in the individual parsnips from 
15 to 30 mg. per 100 gms. From November to 
February the range of vitamin C content re- 
mained the same, but it decreased during 
February and early March. 

The per cent of vitamin C retained in parsnips 
cut in pieces during boiling was 86, steaming 83, 
and cooking in two “‘makes”’ of pressure sauce- 
pans 90. Retention was 97, 90, and 78 per 
cent in pieces of parsnips cooked in pressure 
saucepans until underdone (one minute), done 
(two minutes), and overdone (five minutes), re- 
spectively. 

The parsnips boiled whole and unpeeled 
retained 91 per cent; those peeled and cut in 
pieces, 81; and those sliced, 84. Sliced parsnips 
required the shortest cooking time. 

Steaming parsnips cut in pieces and whole 
unpeeled resulted in 83 and 86 per cent reten- 
tion, respectively. 

Boiling pieces of parsnips in 500 and in 750 
ml. water resulted in about the same retention, 


81 to 83 per cent, and in solution, 10 to 8 per 
cent. Slightly higher retention resulted from 
covering the pan, 86 versus 81 per cent. 

Boiling sliced parsnips in pans of enamel and 
pyrex resulted in greater retention than boiling 
in pans of aluminum and stainless steel. How- 
ever, from unpublished work done in our labora- 
tory, the relative effect of the composition of the 
cooking utensil varies with the kind of 
vegetable. 


Vitamin losses in home and commercially 
processed foods, E. M. Hewston and E. R. 
HartTZz_er, U.S. Bureau of Home Economics. 
Previous work of this laboratory and reports 

of other workers have indicated relatively large 
losses of thiamin during food processing. Vita- 
min A and carotene in foods, however, are well 
conserved during ordinary processing involving 
moderate heat treatment. There is in some 
carotene-rich foods an oxidase that is inacti- 
vated by heat. In raw foods this enzyme is 
capable of accelerating the oxidation of carotene, 
particularly in green leafy foods that are cut or 
chopped. In the case of ascorbic acid, any 
processing method must attain a balance be- 
tween the inactivation of an oxidase which 
hastens the oxidation of ascorbic acid and the 
destruction of this vitamin by heat. 

Carotene and thiamin changes in cooked or 
otherwise processed foods were studied bio- 
logically by the rat-growth method, and thiamin 
and ascorbic acid changes were studied chemi- 
cally by the thiochrome and by the indophenol 
titration methods respectively. 

The foods tested were either processed under 
known conditions in the laboratory or were 
commercial samples. 

The percentage loss of thiamin during proc- 
essing was determined on braised pork chops, 
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fried ham, pork roast, canned pork, boiled 
and baked beans, and roasted peanuts. 

The following commercial products were 
assayed for thiamin: baked beans, canned ham, 
and peanut butter. 

Spinach was dried before and after cooking 
and the vitamin A values were measured to 
determine whether preliminary cooking aided 
in the preservation of the vitamin A value. 
Vitamin C losses occurring in the preparation of 
potato chips were also studied. 


Comparative cooking time and tenderness of 
meat cooked in water and in an oven of the 
same temperature, S. Cover, Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

According to a widely held theory, cooking 
by “moist heat’”’ is necessary to make tough 
meat tender. During cooking in water, the 
meat is surrounded on all sides by water—a 
good conductor of heat—and so the rate of heat 
penetration is rapid. During cooking by “dry 
heat,”’ the meat is surrounded by air—a much 
poorer conductor of heat. If the air tem- 
perature is as low as that of the water, the rate 
of heat penetration into the meat should be 
much slower. Previous studies have indicated 
that tendering of meat during cooking is con- 
nected with the rate of heat penetration. 

Paired roasts were cooked: one on a rack 
in an uncovered pan, without added water, in 
a ventilated oven; the other submerged in water 
in a large glass water bath. For each the 
cooking temperature for the entire time of 
cooking was controlled at 90°C. (a simmering 
temperature). The roasts cooked in the oven 
were thoroughly done at 80°C.; those cooked 
in water were not. Another series of tests 
was made using an internal temperature of 
85°C. for the water-cooked meat and 80°C. 
for the meat cooked in the oven, so that the 
meat cooked by the two methods would be 
more nearly of the same degree of doneness. 
Roasts from 8 carcasses were cooked in each 
series of tests. 

The relative rates of heat penetration can 
be seen from the cooking time, which was less 
than 3 hours in the water and more than 23 
hours in the oven. Tenderness by the paired- 


eating method showed 100 per cent of the 
judgments in favor of the oven-cooked roasts. 
A scale of 5 weighted adjectives showed the 
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oven-cooked roasts to be tender while their 
pair mates were frequently tough. With the 
mechanical shear, the force required for the 
oven-cooked roasts was only from } to # that 
for the water-cooked meat. 

The presence of moisture around the water- 
cooked meat appeared to be unsuccessful in 
making the meat tender. It seems obvious 
that “moist heat” in the sense of added mois- 
ture is not necessary for making tough meat 
tender. 


The viscosity of cake batters in relation to 
indices of cake quality, M. T. Swickarp 
and G. L. SUNDERLIN, Purdue University. 
One hundred cake batters were mixed, 50 by 

five methods chosen to give high viscosity and 

50 by five methods chosen to give low viscosity. 

The formula, the sources and temperature of 

ingredients, and the room temperature were 

controlled as closely as possible. The batter 
viscosities were measured by means of a Mac- 

Michael viscosimeter. 

The cakes were scored subjectively for seven 
characteristics of quality. Wetability and 
breaking-angle tests were used and an index of 
volume was taken. 

Four of the low-viscosity methods gave 
cakes of similar qualities, as did four of the 
high viscosity methods. The fifth low-vis- 
cosity method and the fifth high-viscosity 
method produced cake characteristics unlike 
those of the other methods in their respective 
viscosity groups. Because of the exceptional 
behavior of these two methods, their data were 
treated separately wherever viscosity was one 
of the variants. When the data for these two 
methods were disregarded, definite and direct 
relationships were found between viscosity 
and wetability; between viscosity and each of 
the seven scored characteristics (texture, cell 
walls, tenderness, moistness, velvetiness, flavor, 
and general impression); and between viscosity 
and total score. A comparison of the ranges of 
average data for the 40 high-viscosity batters 
with those for the 40 low-viscosity batters 
showed no overlapping except in breaking angle 
and index of volume. 

The viscosities of the two methods giving data 
inconsistent with the data for their viscosity 
groups were found to have inverse relationships 
with each of the indices of cake quality. Thus, 
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in spite of close relationships between viscosities 
of eight of the ten methods and each of the 
measured indices of cake quality, no general 
conclusions could be drawn. 

Viscosity had no relation to breaking angle 
and little relation to index of volume. 

Wetability was definitely and directly related 
to each of the seven scored characteristics and 
to the total score. 


The effect of storage time and temperature upon 
the palatability of pork roasts preserved by 
freezing, I. NoBLE and F. M. Harpy, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The rate of change in the palatability of pork 
loin roasts frozen at 0°F. and stored at 0, 10, 
and 15°F. was determined by computing the 
regression of judges’ scores on the period of 
storage. 

To obtain the necessary data, thirty-six 
pairs of loins from hogs of known life and 
feed history were used. Each pair was cut 
into eight two-to-three-pound roasts, one of 
which (selected at random) was cooked and 
tested at once, while the others were wrapped 
in moisture- and vapor-proof paper and frozen 
at O°F. After freezing, a second roast (also 
selected at random) from each lot of eight was 
cooked and tested. The remaining six were 
assigned as a unit to a given storage tempera- 
ture, the units from one-third of the animals 
to O°F., those from another third to 10°F., 
and those from the remaining third to 15°F. 
They were then distributed at random among 
the storage periods, which were 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 
and 18 weeks for half of the roasts and 18, 
21, 24, 27, 30, and 33 weeks for the other half. 
At the end of the storage period the roasts were 
cooked and judged by five experienced judges 
according to the Cooperative Meat Investiga- 
tions Cooking Committee score card. 

The coefficients of regression showed that 
there was a definite decrease in the desirability 
of the aroma, flavor of fat, and flavor of lean 
at all of the storage temperatures studied, but 
that the intensity of these factors, as well as 
the quantity of juice, the tenderness, and the 
storage and cooking losses did not change sig- 
nificantly. 

The regression coefficients at the different 
storage temperatures did not vary significantly 
from one another. 
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Freezing, as such, (that is, freezing without 
storage) did not alter the tenderness or any of 
the quality factors. 


Preliminary studies of the culinary value of 
sweet-potato starch, G. Maurer and E. H. 
Nason, Syracuse University. 

Sweet-potato starch is a by-product of the 
rapidly growing sweet-potato industry of the 
South, but the culinary value of this starch is 
important not only to that industry, but as a 
possible substitute for many of the formerly 
imported root starches and also as another 
variety of root starch for persons known to be 
allergic to cereal starches. 

A comparative study of the gelatinization of 
sweet-potato starch and of corn and white- 
potato starch shows that (a) corn and sweet- 
potato starch have nearly identical gelatiniza- 
tion temperature range (60 to 100°C.), (b) 
corn and sweet-potato starch have similar 
resistance to acid hydrolysis, and (c) white- 
potato starch gelatinizes at a lower temperature 
(80°C.). 

Sweet-potato starch can be used satisfac- 
torily as a thickening for puddings and pie 
fillings. It imparts no objectionable flavor. 
Its slightly grayish color, even in the cooked 
state, is unnoticeable except in direct compari- 
son with a cornstarch product. Sweet-potato 
starch puddings have a characteristic texture, 
shiny and smooth to taste but somewhat 
rough in appearance. In texture, sweet-potato 
starch puddings were preferred to those made 
with cornstarch by some of the judges and to 
those thickened with arrowroot starch by all 
of the judges. 

When substituted for part of the flour in 
sponge cakes, sweet-potato starch resembles 
cornstarch in producing a laciness of texture 
but differs from white-potato starch which 
causes even, compact texture. Sponge cakes 
made with soft-wheat flour substituted by vary- 
ing quantities of these starches are of poorer 
quality than a standard 100 per cent soft- 
wheat flour sponge cake. However, when 
sponge cakes are made with all-purpose flour, 
the substitution of 50 per cent of the flour by 
sweet-potato starch brings about a very ac- 
ceptable product. All sponge cakes were made 
by the single meringue method suggested by 
Pyke and Johnson [Preparing and baking yellow 
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sponge cake at different altitudes, Colo. Expt. 
Sta. Tech. Bull. 27 (1940)], with suitable ad- 
justments for the electric mixer used. 

Three varieties of sweet-potato starch were 
studied; of these, one was found to be far 
superior to others for food preparations. 


Some physical properties of potato starch: a 
study of starch from potatoes of different 
varieties and of different culinary quality, 
A. M. Briant and C. J. Persontvs, Cornell 
University. 

Starch was extracted from 11 samples of 
potatoes of different varieties and of different 
degrees of mealiness. Study was made of 
consistency changes and time-temperature re- 
lations of heated 16 per cent starch-water sus- 
pensions, and of rigidity and penetration values 
of cooled starch pastes. Results were 
evaluated in terms of the mealiness of the 
cooked potatoes. 

All samples showed a break in the heating 
curve coincident with sudden thickening at a 
temperature ranging from 64.2° to 68.9°C. 
Thus an endothermic reaction occurred at 
approximately the same time that the starch 
granules swelled. 

Gels prepared by heating starch-water sus- 
pensions to approximately 99°C. and cooling 
at 25°C. for 24 hours gave rigidity values 
varying from 67 X 10° to 172 x 10° dynes per 
sq. cm. and penetration values varying from 
90 to 152 gm. For two varieties, rigidity and 
penetration values increased as the final tem- 
perature of preparation was decreased below 
99°C. and showed a maximum when the starch 
suspensions were heated until just thick. 

There was a tendency for the temperature of 
sudden thickening and of the break in the 
heating curve and for rigidity values to increase 
with decreasing mealiness of the cooked pota- 
toes. Penetration values showed no apparent 
relationship to the degree of mealiness of the 
cooked potatoes. 


The nature of the darkening of cooked potatoes, 
H. W. Nuttinc and M. C. Prunp, Cornell 


University. 

The blue-black stem-darkening of potatoes, 
designated as blackening, has been studied 
and compared with brown-black age-darkening. 
Blackening is a diffuse discoloration usually 


centering in the stem end of the cooked potato; 
it sometimes extends on the surface and within 
the tuber so far that one-third of the tuber may 
be rendered unappetizing. Eye-darkening is of 
a particle nature and may occur near injured 
portions of the potato as well as near the eyes. 
The dark brown particles become apparent 
early in the cooking process; they are stable and 
have properties similar to melanin. 

In order to study the blackening processes, 
potatoes were boiled or baked and then cooled 
in an atmosphere of nitrogen; others were 
cooked in water to which various chemicals 
had been added. 

The results indicate that blackening is the 
result of an oxidation, but that neither the en- 
zyme tyrosinase nor any other enzyme whose 
activity is destroyed at 97.8°C. can be involved. 
Blackening is a process distinct from the one 
that results in the formation of brownish-black 
particles around the eyes of tubers or at in- 
jured surfaces. Diffuse blackening was found 
to be less stable than the brownish-black 
particles. Blackening was markedly decreased 
or prevented by the use of cooking waters of 
pH 4.1 to 4.9, but they caused a tough layer to 
form on the outside of the tuber. Blackening 
was unchanged or slightly increased by the use 
of cooking waters of from pH 8.4 to 10, and in 
such alkaline solutions some surface decomposi- 
tion and browning occurred. 


Some effects produced by mechanically intro- 
ducing water into several varieties of raw 
potatoes, B. A. Cottrns and M. C. Prunp, 
Cornell University. 

Water was introduced into raw potatoes in 
order to determine the effect of mealiness. Ap- 
proximately 480 potatoes in groups of 30 were 
placed in water in an evacuating chamber and 
the pressure was alternately reduced and the 
vacuum released 25 times during a two-hour 
period. Preceding treatment, the specific 
gravity of individual potatoes was taken. 
After the vacuum treatment, the tubers were 
removed from the water immediately, after 
remaining in water two hours, or after being 
in water twenty hours, and the specific gravity 
of the tubers was again determined. Then 
they were cooked, and mealiness was measured 
by penetration and extrusion. 

Average specific gravity values for the pota- 
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toes subjected to vacuum treatment were 1.081, 
1.083, 1.081, and 1.075 for untreated, 0-, 2- 
and 20-hour groups respectively. Cortical ex- 
trusion values of the cooked potatoes were 
126, 114, 104, and 93 pounds for untreated, 
Q-, 2-, and 20-hour groups respectively. Pene- 
tration values for the outer medulla were 205, 
209, 192, 173 grams for untreated, 0-, 2-, and 
20-hour groups respectively. Extrusion values 
for the outer medulla were not influenced by 
vacuum treatment. 

In addition to introducing water into potatoes 
by vacuum treatment, water was also intro- 
duced into ten tubers by placing them in run- 
ning water for about one month. During the 
first two days, average specific gravity values 
increased from 1.085 to 1.088 but then decreased 
to 1.075. Spoilage made cooking impractical. 

Thus the introduction of water into raw pota- 
toes caused the outer portions to become less 
mealy. This suggests that irrigation practices 
might need to be controlled to avoid undesirable 
decreases in mealiness. 


The effect on mealiness of varying the practices 
used in baking potatoes, M. L. CocKEFAIR 
and M. C. Prunp, Cornell University. 

A study was undertaken to determine how 
different baking temperatures and different 
methods of overbaking or holding affected the 
texture of baked potatoes. This work is part 
of an investigation of the effect of cooking 
methods on the mealiness of potatoes. 
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New York state Chippewa potatoes were 
baked at 325°, 450°, and 475°F.; greased and 
baked at 450°F.; overbaked or held under vari- 
ous conditions after baking at 450°F. Holding 
conditions were: (1) in a warmer with skin 
cut and laid back; (2) in a warmer with skin 
cut and potato squeezed open; (3) in an oven 
set at 450°F.; (4) in an oven set at 325°F.; and 
(5) in an oven with the heat turned off. In 
each case potatoes were held for both 15 and 
30 minutes. Ten Chippewa potatoes grown 
and stored under known conditions and aver- 
aging about the same size, shape, and specific 
gravity (1.086) were used for each of the four 
methods of baking and the ten methods of 
holding. 

After cooking, objective measurements of 
extrusion and penetration were made. Sub- 
jective ratings were given. The inner and 
outer medullas of the potatoes baked at 475°F. 
were more mealy than the same areas of pota- 
toes baked at 325°F. The cortices showed no 
variation in mealiness attributable to the 
different baking temperatures. Overbaking or 
holding after baking decreased mealiness and 
affected the texture more than varying the 
baking temperature or greasing the skin. The 
mealiness of baked potatoes held in a warmer 
at 275°F. after the skin had been cut and 
folded back was most like that of potatoes 
tested immediately when done; potatoes over- 
baked at 450°F. decreased most in mealiness. 


CURRENT RESEARCH IN NUTRITION 


A study of the caloric and protein intake of a 
group of preschool children, R. LoppE, M. 
SaurER, and C. Scuuck, Purdue University. 
Fifteen children, selected from the University 

Nursery School, were included in this study, 
whose object was twofold: (1) to determine 
the caloric and protein intakes at the midday 
meal in the nursery school; and (2) to determine 
the energy and protein value of the food con- 
sumed throughout the day. 

In the midday intake study, the method con- 
sisted of obtaining a daily record of the weights 
of the prepared foods served each of 14 children 
for two five-day periods and collecting aliquots 
of all foods which each child ate. In the total- 


day study, similar records and aliquots were 
kept for each of five children for one five-day 
period. The determination of calories was 
made by the use of the oxycalorimeter and the 
determination of protein by the Kjeldahl 
method for nitrogen. 

It was found that the average midday intake 
of seven children, from 30 to 35 months of age, 
was 256 calories and 8.7 gm. of protein; of six 
children, from 49 to 58 months of age, it was 
405 calories and 16 gm. of protein. The five 
children whose total food intake was studied 
showed an average daily consumption of 1,218 
calories or 77.8 calories per kilogram and 42 
gm. of protein or 2.9 gm. per kilogram. 
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The younger children of the above group 
averaged at the midday meal approximately 
20 per cent of the daily caloric and protein 
intakes, and the older children 28.47 and 33.52 
per cent, respectively, of the daily caloric and 
protein consumption. 

The results of this study with respect to the 
consumption of total calories and protein are 
in close agreement with the findings of other 
investigators. The midday consumption of the 
group was less than that usually found or 
assumed. 


Studies on the vitamin C metabolism of normal 
adults, C. A. Srorvick and H. M. Hauck, 
Cornell University. 

This study was made on six normal adults, 
two men and four women, who were previously 
prepared by saturation of the tissues. The 
subjects were then given a basal diet which was 
low in vitamin C and supplemented for each 
experimental period by a constant level of 
synthetic ascorbic acid. The urinary excretion 
and fasting plasma ascorbic acid values were 
determined daily during each 28-day experi- 
mental period. Each period was terminated 
by a 400-mg. test dose. Each subject was given 
a daily supplement of 200 mg. of synthetic 
ascorbic acid for one period and smaller supple- 
ments during succeeding periods. 

In contrast to the mean urinary excretion of 
ascorbic acid, which varied slightly for the 
various subjects on the same level of intake, 
the mean fasting plasma ascorbic acid values 
varied markedly and were characteristic for 
each subject. The fluctuations in the fasting 
plasma values in the same subject on a constant 
level of ascorbic acid intake were marked. A 
given value for plasma ascorbic acid may be 
found on widely varying intakes of vitamin C 
and when the tissue stores are saturated or 
partially depleted. 

On the levels of intake which were used in this 
study, there was a marked urinary response to 
the test dose. The fasting plasma value did 
not show any marked rise as a result of the 
test dose. 

A significant correlation was noted between 
the daily urinary and fasting plasma ascorbic 
acid values on the lower but not on the higher 
levels of intake. 

The estimates of the minimum requirement 


of ascorbic acid to maintain tissue saturation 
in the subjects studied ranged from 65 to 150 


mg. per day. 


A dietary study, together with an analysis of 
the daily vitamin C excretion of aged per- 
sons, M. MAXWELL-KLEIBER, University of 
California, Davis. 

A dietary study, together with an analysis of 
daily vitamin C excretion was made on two 
“well” aged persons (an 87-year-old man and 
104-year-old woman) living in their own 
homes, eating their customary food, and pur- 
suing their usual activities. Supplementary 
vitamin C was given at intervals. A period of 
three weeks in the spring and another of eight 
weeks in the fall were run. All food consumed 
was weighed, and calculations were made of 
the carbohydrate, fat, calories, protein, calcium, 
phosphorus, iron, and vitamins A, B,, C, and 
G, which were compared with the generally 
accepted nutrition standards for the young 
adult. The 87-year-old man surpassed the 
optimum vitamin A standard by a third; the 
standard allowance for protein by 9 gm. and 
calcium by 0.09 gm.; the minimum requirement 
of phosphorus by 0.14 gm. and of iron by 2 mg. 
His vitamin C intake was adequate, but his 
energy intake was about 300 calories short and 
his vitamin B, and G intake one-third below 
the tentative standards for these vitamins. 
The female subject’s diet was optimum in 
vitamin A and calories; above the minimum 
requirement of protein by 12 gm. and iron by 
0.6 mg.; just about equal to the minimum re- 
quirement of vitamin C; and less than the 
minimum requirement of phosphorus by about 
0.2 gm., calcium by 0.13 gm., vitamin B, by a 
third, and vitamin G by two-thirds. 

When no supplementary vitamin C was given, 
the average daily urinary excretion of the male 
was 24 mg. in the spring and 19 mg. in the fall; 
that of the female was 5 mg. in the spring and 
3 mg. in the fall. A 200 mg. intake of vitamin 
C over a 29-day interval failed to saturate the 
female subject. The male required between 
140 and 247 mg. to maintain saturations. 


The influence of orange juice on calcium re- 
tention in adults, C. E. Lupwic and C. 
Scuuck, Purdue University. 

Because of the high requirement of calcium 
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for optimum sketetal development and main- 
tenance and the relatively small amounts in 
all foods ordinarily eaten, with the exception 
of milk and milk products, it is important to 
provide conditions that are favorable to calcium 
retention. Orange juice has been found to 
exert a favorable effect on calcium assimilation 
in children and experimental rats, but the 
authors have found no studies of the influence 
of orange juice on calcium retention in adult 
human subjects. To investigate the latter and 
to seek further information concerning factors 
influencing calcium retention, this study was 
undertaken. 

Two normal adult women served as subjects. 
A nine-day study was divided into a three-day 
preliminary period and two three-day experi- 
mental periods. The basal diet, which was 
planned to furnish approximately the minimum 
amount of calcium necessary for equilibrium, 
was ingested during the preliminary period and 
the first experimental period. During the 
second experimental period the basal diet was 
supplemented with 600 ml. of orange juice, 
and 150 ml. of milk were omitted to keep the 
total calcium intake for both experimental 
periods near the same level. 

Both subjects showed improved utilization 
of calcium during the period when orange juice 
was given. One subject went from a slightly 
positive to a more marked positive calcium 
balance; the other subject, from a negative to 
a marked positive retention. 

Results are suggestive only. Definite con- 
clusions await studies using more subjects, 
longer pre-experimental periods, and longer 
experimental periods. 


Vitamin A in pregnancy, E. L. BLANCHARD, 

University of California, Davis. 

This study was made to determine the factors 
of pregnancy which affect the Vitamin A status 
of women as determined by the dark adaptation 
test. About 250 charity patients of the Sacra- 
mento County Clinic were studied. The re- 
genometer was used to measure the rate of 
dark adaptation. 

About 27 per cent of the women were found 
to be low in vitamin A. The first factor which 
was considered as a contributing cause of vita- 
min A deficiency was diet. A dietary history 
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was taken and the cases were classed as reason- 
able, fair, or poor. Of the women receiving 
the reasonable and fair diets 22 per cent were 
judged deficient as compared with 45 per cent 
deficient among women receiving the poor diet. 

The second factor considered as contributing 
to vitamin A deficiency was the month of 
pregnancy. The highest percentage of de- 
ficiency was found during the 5th, 9th, and 
8th months. 

The third factor found to be related to vita- 
min A deficiency was age. The women between 
15 and 20 years and those over 35 years of age 
showed the highest percentage of deficiencies. 
About one-fourth of the women tested were 
under 20 years of age and hence were adding 
the strain of pregnancy to the strain of adoles- 
cence. 

The fourth determinant factor was the num- 
ber of pregnancies. The percentage of vitamin 
A deficiency among those having the first preg- 
nancy was high. During the 2d, 3d, 4th, or 
5th pregnancies the women were not so likely 
to be low in vitamin A, but above the 5th preg- 
nancy there was marked increase in the 
amount of vitamin A deficiency. For example, 
69 per cent of those having the 7th child were 
found deficient. 

Vomiting did not seem to be a determinant 
factor in vitamin A deficiency in most cases. 
There was no apparent relationship between 
poor teeth and vitamin A deficiency. 


The significance of thiamin excretion levels after 
a test dose, M. C. Smrru, L. O. BuRLINSON, 
and H. Spector, Arizona Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Thiamin excretion in human subjects has 
been studied for the purpose of determining its 
significance and possible use as a criterion of 
the adequacy of the dietary intake of thiamin. 
All thiamin measurements were made by a 
modified Hennessy method which involves con- 
version into thiochrome and a quantitative 
measure of its fluorescence using a Pfaltz- 
Bauer fluorophotometer. 

The results indicate that the excretion of 
thiamin in a 4-hour period (8 a.m. to 12 noon) 
after the ingestion of a 5 mg. test dose of thiamin 
with the standard breakfast is a function of the 
degree of saturation of the tissue with respect 
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to thiamin and affords, therefore, a satisfactory 
method for judging nutritional status as regards 
this vitamin. Excretion of 7 per cent or more 
of the test dose is indicative of good nutritional 
status, whereas a lesser excretion probably 
indicates suboptimum. 


A study of various modifications of the Sherman- 
Chase diet for a vitamin B, assay, F. HAn- 
NING and M. WEAvER, Michigan State 
College. 

Since certain pure vitamins of the B complex 
are available, it appeared possible to test 
whether the autoclaved yeast of the Sherman- 
Chase diet was supplying all necessary B fac- 
tors for normal growth of rats. Several series 
of rats were handled by the usual assay tech- 
nique; gain in weight was the criterion upon 
which the following conclusions are based. 

1. Using gain in weight of young rats on the 
Sherman-Chase basal diet as the criterion, 
the basal diet was not improved by the sole 
addition of 20 micrograms of riboflavin, 1 
milligram of nicotinic acid, or 50 micrograms 
of pantothenic acid. 

2. Pyridoxine (vitamin Be) in combination with 
pantothenic acid is recommended as an ad- 
dition to the Sherman-Chase diet for vitamin 
B,; assays. Amounts of 10 micrograms of 
pyridoxine plus 50 micrograms of panto- 
thenic acid were found to enhance the growth 
of rats. 

3. Factor W preparation cannot be used as a 
source of vitamin B factors without treat- 
ment to destroy its thiamin content. 

4. A supplement of 20 micrograms of ribo- 
flavin, 75 micrograms of pantothenic acid, 
24 milligrams of nicotinic acid, and 20 micro- 
grams of pyridoxine as a supplement to a 
basal diet without yeast probably did not 
include all the necessary growth factors for 
the rat. 

5. A shorter period of autoclaving yeast (3 
hours) without added alkali may be used in- 
stead of the longer alkaline method. Sulfite- 
treated yeast was found to produce diarrhea 
in rats. 

6. Part of the improvement of the effective 


supplements was due to an increase in ap- 
petite and consumption of basal diet; some 
of the improvement was due to the supple- 
ment per se. 


Evidences of deficiency of biotin and achro- 
motrichia factors in black mice on egg-white- 
rich rations, H. T. Parsons and M. L. 
Jounson, University of Wisconsin. 
Egg-white injury in mice differed from that 

seen in rats by a greater prominence of alo- 

pecia, less dermatitis, and a lack of nerve symp- 
toms and dark pigmentation in the mouse. 

Thorough heating of the egg white by steaming 

or autoclaving cured this condition. 

Persistent graying which appeared in from 
18 to 24 days was noticed in black mice fed 
certain nonpurified rations containing raw egg 
white supplemented with thiamin and vitamin- 
rich foods. In contrast, rations containing egg 
white which had been autoclaved for 90 minutes 
at 15 pounds pressure produced no graying of 
the hair. 

Substituting a process of steaming the whole 
ration, with the exception of thiamin, for the 
introduction of autoclaved for raw egg white, 
produced graying as rapidly as the same ration 
unheated. It is conceivable that an anticanitic 
factor, bound by avidalbumin in the raw egg 
white, is released by autoclaving but not by 
steaming; or that some special feature of the 
latter process as applied to this ration is de- 
structive of the anti-gray-hair factor. 

Other factors suggested as being antiachro- 
motrichic were studied. Para-aminobenzoic 
acid was added to egg-white rations which had 
produced gray hair; fed at 3 mg. per adult 
mouse per day for 60 days, there was no notice- 
able darkening of the hair; fed to weanling 
mice as 0.3 per cent of the ration, graying was 
produced in from 12 to 20 days. Pantothenic 
acid was fed at concentrations varying from 
27 wg. to 150 ug. per mouse per day with no 
noticeable effect on achromotrichia. Inositol 
fed as 0.3 per cent of the ration, three times the 
concentration suggested by Woolley, appeared 
to have no effect on alopecia or achromotrichia 
in these rations. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


School Health Services: A Study of the Programs 
Developed by the Health Department in Six 
Tennessee Counties. By W. FRANK WALKER 
and CAROLINA R. RANDOLPH. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1941, 198 pp., 
$1.50. 

This “study of the conduct of school health 
services among some 58,000 children over a six- 
year span was carried on jointly by the Tennes- 
see Department of Public Health and the 
Commonwealth Fund.” It was undertaken 
“to determine whether school health services 
have been effective, and what might be done to 
make them more effective. Though the study 
raises perhaps as many questions as it answers, 
the findings and conclusions are important to 
all health workers, physicians, school execu- 
tives, and teachers who are concerned with the 
operation of school health programs.”’ Special 
points considered in the conclusions are: the 
presence of parents at examination; ‘blue ribbon 
program’; preschool supervision; communicable 
disease control; repeated examinations; nursing 
visits; physical findings regarding vision, 
tonsils, nutrition, heart, and a comparison of 
findings in 1930 and 1936. The authors believe 
that a school health program should be aimed 
at communicable disease control; health promo- 
tion (by medical and dental examinations, 
vision and hearing tests, and examination of 
high school grades); and health education in 
the schools, accompanied by community under- 
standing and co-operation. 


Homemaking Education in the High School. By 
MAvupDE WILLIAMSON and Mary STEWART 


Lyte. Revised edition. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1941, 484 pp., 
$3. 


So many changes have taken place in educa- 
tional aims, methods, and terminology in the 
seven years since this book first appeared (see 


review in the JouRNAL for November 1934) that 
the authors have rewritten many sections to 
harmonize it with present thought and usage. 
The new form will be welcomed by the many 
who have come to value it as a guide for in- 
experienced and prospective teachers of home 
economics. 


The New Home Economics Omnibus. By 
FLORENCE LAGANKE Harris and Haze H. 
Huston. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1941, 666 pp., $1.76. 

This revision of The Home Economics Omni- 
bus (noted in October 1935) for the most part 
follows the original plan, though some of the 
material has been slightly shifted and rewritten 
to bring it into line with newer knowledge and 
teaching methods. The discussion still centers 
about the life of the high school student and is 
presented in an informal, readable style. The 
units are arranged so that their order may be 
shifted to suit the convenience of the indi- 
vidual class; there are suggestions for labora- 
tory practice to accompany each. 


Let’s Study Foods. By FLORENCE LAGANKE 
Harris and RutH ADELE HENDERSON. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1941, 
371 pp., $1.68. 

A book for boys and girls which attempts to 
show the relation between the food products, 
habits, and customs of the United States and 
“the development of our American ideals,” 
including those of home and family life. Nu- 
trition is presented as an essential factor in 
personal and national strength, and the practi- 
cal suggestions for selecting food and the 
recipes and menus are all tied in with this and 
also with current standards for social and family 
life. Many convenient (though not always 
inexpensive) modern articles for the kitchen 
and the table are shown in the illustrations. 
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Chemistry of Food and Nutrition. By HENRY 
C. SHERMAN. Sixth edition. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1941, 611 pp., 
$3.25. 

The chief differences between the present and 
the 1937 edition of this standard college text 
and reference book are found in the chapters on 
vitamins, which have been completely rewritten 
and rearranged to present the subject in the 
light of recent developments in our knowledge. 


Elimination Diets and the Patient’s Allergies: 
A Handbook of Allergy. By A.Bert H. 
Rowe. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1941, 
264 pp., $3. 

The elimination diets here considered were 
devised by the author as diet tests for diagnos- 
ing food allergy. They are preceded by a 
general discussion of the diagnosis, causes, and 
control of allergies of different types; and the 
preparation and uses of the diets are described 
in detail. 


Clothes with Character. By Hazet THompson 
Craic and Ora Day Rusu. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1941, 260 pp., $1.40. 
A teacher of clothing and applied art and the 

head of the home economics department of the 
District of Columbia public schools have joined 
forces to interpret “the basic factors in the 
development of an attractive personality” in a 
way that will be interesting, educational, and 
practical for high school classes in clothing. 
Throughout the discussions of design, color, 
fabrics, budgeting, and the history of costume, 
and in the practical suggestions for grooming 
and for clothing selection and construction, the 
emphasis is on colors and designs suitable for 
different types of wearers and the adaptation 
of the wardrobe to the physical type, per- 
sonality, and situation of the wearer. Outline 
drawings of different types of figures and faces 
and similar devices provide a “charm chart” 
that parallels the text. 


Housing Yearbook, 1941. Edited by CoLEMAN 
Woopspury and Epmonp H. Hosen. 


Chicago: National Association of Housing 

Officials, 1941, 406 pp., $3. 

Probably the best review of the year’s 
progress in housing to be found within a single 
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volume. State and local activities are sum- 
marized; officials of the various federal agencies 
report briefly what they have done; then come 
reports of national, unofficial agencies and com- 
mittees, local housing associations, and of 
N.A.H.O. itself, with special emphasis on its 
rapidly developing management division. In- 
cluded also are lists of housing organizations 
and agencies, national and local, public and 
private, with their addresses and the names of 
chairmen, administrators, or secretaries. 


Keeping Your House in Repair. By A. FRrep- 
ERICK CoLttins. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1941, 314 pp., $2.50. 
A well-known writer on popular scientific 

subjects and “how to do things’ here draws 
on his own practical experience with houses 
and fixtures and tools to help “the man of 
moderate means who owns his house, and who 
would rather keep it in repair himself than to 
suffer the slings and arrows that are his lot 
when he hires the average mechanic to do the 
job for him.” 


Consumer Education in the Schools. By 
HERBERT A. TONNE. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1941, 365 pp., $2.85. 

A professor of education at New York 
University here attempts to present not a 
definitive study but “in a manner as unbiased 
as possible, all the points of view toward con- 
sumer education that are current among the 
workers in this field.” Questions and a list of 
selected references follow each chapter. 


Consumer Economics Workbook. By ADA 
KENNEDY and CorA VAUGHN. Peoria, IIL: 
The Manual Arts Press, 1941, 112 pp., $0.76. 
Although they intend it primarily for use 

with the high school textbook Consumer Eco- 

nomics (noted on page 586 of the JourNAL for 

October 1939), the authors hope that this 

workbook will adapt itself to other textbooks 

or serve as the principal guide in a course on 
consumer economics with other books for 
reference. 


Case Studies of Consumers’ Cooperatives: Suc- 
cessful Cooperatives Started by Finnish Groups 
in the United States Studied in Relation to Their 
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Social and Economic Environment. By H. 
HaInes TuRNER. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941, 330 pp., $2.50. 

The organizations described in this book are 
those in Maynard, Massachusetts, and the 
Lake Superior region, together with the whole- 
sale co-operative maintained by the latter. 
The final chapter deals with co-operative 
contributions and opportunities in the United 
States. 


Play for Convalescent Children in Hospitals and 
at Home. By ANNE MARIE SMITH. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1941, 133 
pp., $1.60. 

The author’s close connection with the well- 
rounded play program carried on at the Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hospital in Chicago qualifies 
her to speak with authority on the subject; and 
though her discussion is based on what is done 
in a large, well-equipped institution, it is full 
of sensible, practical suggestions for the intelli- 
gently directed play which helps the con- 
valescence of the child in the ordinary home. 


Time on Their Hands: A Report on Leisure, 
Recreation, and Young People. By C. Gr- 
BERT WRENN and D. L. Hartey. Prepared 
for the American Youth Commission. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1941, 266 pp., $2. 

The study here reported reveals “the im- 
poverished recreational and leisure-time life 
of young America” and examines “‘the needs of 
youth in the light of the new meaning of 
recreation which has grown out of such im- 
portant social changes as technological develop- 
ments, the growth of commercial recreation, 
the accessibility of urban amusements to 
village and rural youth, and the prolonged 
economic dependency of young people.” It 
recommends that recreational planning for 
young people be done on the basis of their 
needs at national, state, and local levels, and 
that the greatest possible use be made of 
existing facilities. 


Youth Thinks It Through: Modern Readings for 
Thought and Discussion. Selected and edited 
by Francis L. Bacon, WrtL1AmM R. Woop, 
CHARLES M. MACCONNELL, and CLARENCE 
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Stratton. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., 1941, 416 pp., $1.40. 

This book of readings on 30 topics in which 
young people feel vital concern is intended to 
help them clarify their thoughts and apply the 
results to their own personal and social prob- 


lems. Under each topic there is a brief state- 
ment of the problem, one or more articles 
presenting significant points of view, and a 
colloquy in which the principal points are 
summarized for critical consideration. Among 
topics and authors are: “‘Aren’t Parents Queer!’ 
by Undine Dunn, “The Youth Hosteler” by 
Doris P. Merrill, “The Romance of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert” by Hector 
Bolitho, “A Date with the Boy Friend” by Elinor 
Brewster, “You” by Edward W. Bok, “Courage 
Is Salable” by Lowell Thomas, “Shakespeare’s 
the Name”’ by William Shakespeare, “Young- 
sters vs. Oldsters” by M. B. Stewart. 


The Literature of Adult Education. By RALPH 
A. Beats and Leon Bropy. New York: 
American Association for Adult Education, 
1941, 493 pp., $2. 

Adult education as it appears in books, bulle- 
tins, magazine articles, and reports, most of 
them published between 1929 and 1940. The 
information thus collected is presented under 
such heads as purpose, clientele, personnel, 
media of communication, areas of activity, and 
agencies both public and private. 


Exhibition Techniques: A Summary of Exhibition 
Practice Based on Surveys Conducted at the 
New York and San Francisco World’s Fairs 
of 1939. New York: New York Museum of 
Science and Industry, 1940, 131 pp., $2. 

The surveys on which this well-illustrated 
discussion were based were made possible by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Its purpose is 
to present “the significant and outstanding 
data on exhibition techniques successfully 
used at the two World’s Fairs in as simple and 
practical a way as possible so that persons 
interested in this field might get the most out 
of the material.” Although many of the 
techniques described are too elaborate and 
expensive for the ordinary educational exhibit, 
they embody principles that might be applied 
to much simpler plans. 
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ABSTRACTS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Early behavior problems as sign posts to later 
maladjustment, L. KANNER. Am. J. Psy- 
chiat. 97, No. 6 (May 1941) pp. 1261-1271. 
Beginning in 1934 at the children’s psychi- 

atric service of the Harriett Lane Home at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, a follow-up has been 
made of over 500 children referred to it for 
behavior difficulties between 1930 and 1932. 
The initial problems comprised major and 
minor disorders and perplexities, such as re- 
sistiveness and aggressiveness, food and bowel 
capriciousness, enuresis, fear reactions, breath- 
holding spells and temper tantrums, inability 
to get along with other children, day dreaming, 
handling of the body, masturbation, speech 
difficulties, restlessness, tics, attack disorders, 
school difficulties, lying, stealing, hypochon- 
driacal trends, and somatogenic behavior anoma- 
lies. From the insights thus gained a few 
generalities have emerged so far. Behavior 
problems and symptoms are not so important 
as the problems and issues surrounding the 
difficulty complained of. No one can predict 
the course of events in an individual’s experi- 
ence. The problems of the moment challenge 
all efforts for help, and successive reviews bring 
information up to date. In time it may be 
possible to gain insights that go beyond the 
individual and his immediate situation, but at 
present that is as far as we can go. 


The emotional background of marital diffi- 
culties, H. V. McLean. Am. Sociol. Rev. 
6, No. 3 (June 1941) pp. 384-388. 

An increasingly larger number of men and 
women either cannot marry or, if they do, can 
find little happiness in it. Their discontent 
may be expressed in illness, unfaithfulness, 
sexual difficulties, or neurotic or psychotic 
manifestations such as depression, jealousy, 
and alcoholism. All the developmental and 
constitutional weaknesses and flaws of a human 
personality are put to a severe strain and test 
in the long pull of marriage. The flaws which 
are most common are the unconscious wish to 
be independent, a destructive hostile attitude 
toward the marital partner, sexual guilt from 
unduly repressive measures in childhood, or 


unusually intense heterosexual temptation by a 
forbidden person. Both the unconscious and 
conscious suitability of the two partners are 
essential for happiness and satisfaction in 
marriage. 


Taking the comics seriously, G. E. Hut. 
Childhood Educ. 17, No. 9 (May 1941) pp. 
413-414. 

Since comics are read widely by children, we 
should help them evaluate those they read. 
They like adventure, suspense, and action, the 
character who is brave, daring, and victorious. 
Humor is of secondary concern. By guidance 
a child may learn to selece comics, to discount 
the reality of what they teach, to criticize the 
morality of the practices shown, and to rein- 
force his own ethical idealism by identification 
with Skeezix, who fights his battles bravely; 
Annie Rooney, who meets disappointments; 
and Barney Baxter, who overcomes odds in a 
way that represents American ideals of fair 
play and perseverance. 


A psychiatrist looks at teacher education, 
J. S. Prant. Educ. Record 22, No. 2 (April 
1941) pp. 137-148. 

From long experience with parents as prod- 
ucts of education, it is suggested that adults 
fear and resist change and do not welcome the 
changes which are essential for growth, that 
they have a feeling of personal futility—‘It’s 
wrong but what can I do about it?”—which 
grows out of inability to identify with and lose 
ourselves in a group or to have a real interest 
in the progress of other people or groups. There 
is a marked inability to distinguish between 
what is life and what are the symbols of life— 
money, street address, or make of automobile, 
for success or happiness; grades and marks, for 
education. Adults lack internal resources and 
ability to live with themselves, and even their 
hobbies become things to exhibit. They lack 
faith because they have been taught to ques- 
tion everything and the need for values has been 
disregarded. With these weaknesses prevalent 
we are defenseless, regardless of what is done 
about arms and defense. What we need is not 
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new material but a different method. If a 
fifth year is to be added to teachers’ preparation, 
it is obvious that it should be entirely different 
from what has been required so far. 


How relief affects parent-child relationships, 
D. G. Brrp. Family 22, No. 4 (June 1941) 
pp. 117-121. 

How can family values be sustained for a 
maturing child in a relief household? Children 
need to have their physical needs met, to have 
an abiding sense of security and an opportunity 
to grow through new widening experiences. 
These needs must be supplied through a 
“parent person.”” When the meeting of physical 
needs is past, some parents may feel they no 
longer have the right to exercise authority or 
manifest affection. Others, because of their 
inability to support the family, may tighten 
their authority and control. Still others may 
show inordinate affection and an overprotective 
attitude. Essential for successful relief work 
are an established agency with a continuing 
function; adequate relief grants to meet the 
essential needs of the family; policies which 
help clients rather than humiliate them or 
make things more difficult; the development of 
the case worker’s ability to deal with responsi- 
bility sympathetically. 


Sex education for the adolescent, G. W. CoRNER 
and C. Lanpis. Hygeia 19, No. 7 (July 
1941) pp. 525-528. 

Illustrated by diagrams showing the im- 
plantation of the human embryo and the female 
and male reproductive systems. Emphasis is 
put on the emotional and idealistic aspects of 
sex which the adolescent needs, and the facts 
about sex problems of boys and girls are re- 
viewed. A bibliography is appended. 


War challenges British women, M. E. Murray. 
J. Am. Assocn. Univ. Women 34, No. 3 
(March 1941) pp. 137-142. 

Women are called on to sustain the morale 
of the family in wartime. Luxurious consumer 
goods have disappeared; women are wearing 
slacks, woolen hose, heavy shoes, and mackin- 
toshes. Asales tax and rationing have restricted 
purchases. Housewives now exercise great 
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ingenuity to “spin out’? family incomes and 
concoct healthful dishes. The self-subsistence 
of families by means of gardening and food 
canning and preservation is urged. Women 
are doing their own household work and also 
working in industry or other war services. 
The government looks to women to maintain 
family life, to sustain family health, and to 
contribute to voluntary services. Preparing 
hot, wholesome meals for workers, relatives on 
leave, and armed forces, caring for children who 
have been evacuated, meeting all the unex- 
pected adjustments which bombing and de- 
struction entail—all these call for steadfastness 
in maintaining home life and fortifying them- 
selves and their families to attack the problems 
of an uncertain future. 


Interests of high school students in motion 
pictures and radio, P. Wirry, S. GARFIELD, 
and W. Brink. J. Educ. Psychol. 32, No. 3 
(March 1941) pp. 176-184. 

The leisure activities of youth decline de- 
plorably from 13 years on. They listen to 
the radio more than two hours a day, go to the 
movies once or twice a week and not usually 
to the best ones, ride in an automobile, and 
watch athletic sports. Questionnaires filled 
out by 701 white and 986 negro students in the 
Chicago area indicate that more than 96 per 
cent listen to the radio, with stories ranking 
first with both groups, musical programs second 
with negro girls and boys, and variety and com- 
edy programs second with white girls and boys. 
Only a small percentage enjoyed news or educa- 
tional broadcasts. Boys enjoyed mystery, ad- 
venture, gangster, and horror stories, while 
girls were interested in romance. Swing music 
is the favorite with all but white girls, 58 per 
cent of whom gave first place to classical music. 

Comedy and mystery movies are the favorites 
in all groups. 

Attendance at high school is probably not 
associated with a significant alteration in the 
habits and tastes of students. The importance 
of radio and movies in forming public opinion 
is large. Schools should help youth to dis- 
tinguish between valid and biased interpreta- 
tion and recognize quality and good taste. At 
present the formation of judgments is left to 
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people interested in financial return, and the 
schools have failed to utilize these opportunities 
for changing attitudes and opinions. 


Public assistance: its effects on the child, 
I. W. Layman. J. Psychol. 11 (April 1941) 
pp. 237-255. 

Distinction must be made between families 
who come for relief because of no fault of their 
own and those already disintegrating. Agencies 
have an obligation to work in a way not to do 
further harm to the adjustments of the family 
in order that its members may not become per- 
manently dependent and unable to resume 
normal ways of living. The emotional tone of 
the family is important. Many case illustra- 
tions are given. Public assistance does not 
itself create problems but brings out strengths 
and weaknesses already in the family. 


Marital compatibility as related to personality 
traits of husbands and wives as rated by 
self and spouse, E. L. Ketrty. J. Soc. 
Psychol. 13 (Feb. 1941) pp. 193-198. 

Using a personality rating scale, 76 couples 
anonymously rated themselves and their part- 
ners on 36 personality traits. Husbands rated 
themselves significantly lower than they were 
rated by their wives and than they rated their 
wives. The same was true for the wives. A 
high compatibility index was associated with a 
willingness on the part of both husband and 
wife to admit the superiority of the spouse, and 
this may be a little more operative in wives than 
in husbands. The typically happy husband or 
wife tends to rate himself above average but to 
rate his spouse still higher. 


Inter-personal relationships within the family, 
J. W. MacFartane. Marriage & Fam. 
Living 3, No. 2 (Spring 1941) pp. 25-31. 
Vivid illustrations make clear the complexity 

and importance of the daily relationships and 

living within the family, especially the attitudes 
of parents toward each other and the children. 

The character of the organism, the pressures 


on it, the nature of the adaptive processes 
are all discussed in terms of everyday family 
living. 


The contribution of development to morale, 
B. Spock, L. B. Murpny, E. Liss, and G. 
Watson. Progressive Educ. 18, No. 5 (May 
1941) pp. 240-249. 

Four articles showing how weaning, toileting, 
and feeding of infants lay the roots of self- 
confidence and trust or of uneasiness and hatred; 
how the several million unemployables, the 
more than a million psychotics, and the many 
thousands of compulsive, rebellious, neu- 
rotically driven personalities are the result of 
the basic childhood experiences that made the 
child withdrawn, shy, “shut-in,” or hyper- 
active and aggressive, or that caused rigidity 
or over-dependence in adults. Unsatisfactory 
experiences in feeding, isolation, constriction 
of activities, inadequate emotional experiences, 
all contribute. The spirit of the classroom and 
on the play field make the political system 
of tomorrow. To develop youth’s morale de- 
mands deeds in the place of a decade of neglect; 
youth commissions, money for education and 
help, health, work, recreation, and help with 
personality adjustment and human relations 
are all needed. 


Education for family life and national defense, 
E. R. Groves. Soc. Forces 19, No. 4 (May 
1941) pp. 519-522. 

Dictatorships cannot last unless the family 
privacy is invaded by suspicion and fear, the 
family experiences are standardized, out-of-the- 
family control of the child is developed to the 
greatest degree possible, and schools are used 
to free the child from the family. Any program 
that seeks to conserve the family will give it 
co-equality with schools, will build the school 
program on the principles of child growth, will 
provide specific instruction in family experi- 
ences, and will help people make better use of 


domestic opportunities. 
E. McG. 
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Multiple pensions or wider coverage, J. J. 
Corson. Am. Labor Legis. Rev. 31, No. 1 
(March 1941) pp. 30-37. 

Approximately 20 million individuals are in 
occupations denied the protection given by this 
country’s social security system against the 
hazards of old age and death. Among these 
are 2.2 to 2.5 million domestic servants, in- 
cluding laundresses, practical nurses, children’s 
nurses, chauffeurs, and waiters. Their incomes 
are low; their employment is broken; their 
need for aid in the building of security is great. 
Others having little or no protection are agri- 
cultural workers; employees of religious, chari- 
table, and similar nonprofit organizations; public 
employees; and self-employed persons not 
attached to any employer’s pay roll. The 
author advocates extension of old-age and sur- 
vivor’s insurance coverage to make it as nearly 
universal as possible and to make it a “floor 
of protection’ upon which other systems, pub- 
lic and private, may be superimposed. Little 
social justification can be found for the present 
paradox of some workers receiving dual cover- 
age under two retirement systems while millions 
of others are unable to secure any protection or 
have reduced benefits because part of their 
employment is not covered. 


The Federal Trade Commission, business and 
consumer, R. E. Freer. Address before the 
Marketing Institute, University of Toledo, 
Oct. 7, 1940. Fed. Trade Commission 
(mimeo.) 7 pp. 

Of a host of business practices examined by 
the Commission over the past 25 years, many 
have been held to be unfair methods of compe- 
tition, and in only a few cases have its decisions 
been reversed by the courts. Practices ex- 
amined range in importance from those in- 
volving dream books for guiding lottery players 
to price-fixing devices employed by entire in- 
dustries and affecting the whole country. In 
ingenuity, they range from barefaced frauds 
to such novel devices as one worked out by 
merchants in a small town to minimize mail- 
order competition by having the local movie 


admit children on presentation of a mail-order 
catalog, thus depleting the supply of catalogs 
in the hands of prospective customers. Far 
the largest number of violations are disposed of 
by means of stipulation procedure, under which 
the respondent abandons the practice volun- 
tarily. By clearing obstructions from the 
channels of trade the Commission helps the 
public to enjoy the benefits of competition, and 
by preventing the unscrupulous trader from 
taking unfair advantage it assists the best ele- 
ments of business. 


Prices, profits, and government, L. HENDERSON 
and D. M. Netson. Harvard Bus. Rev. 19, 
No. 4 (Summer 1941) pp. 389-404. 

Inflation means that prices are running away 
from production. A credit inflation is to be 
feared because it increases the cost of the de- 
fense effort, brings marked inequalities of 
burdens and sacrifices, and because, on the 
basis of our past experience, it is followed by a 
deflation the shocks of which a complex society 
such as ours cannot easily absorb. The best 
type of control of inflation is to increase pro- 
duction, but unfortunately this method is 
limited in its usefulness under the present emer- 
gency conditions. Other lines of approach dis- 
cussed are procurement policies, fiscal policies, 
and specific price setting and regulating. Ra- 
tioning is repugnant not only because it violates 
the fundamental principle of consumers’ free 
choice but also because it would involve difficult 
problems of enforcement. However, a certain 
minimum per capita consumption of a few basic 
commodities is essential to national efficiency, 
and possibly this minimum can be insured only 
by rationing. Government policies in adminis- 
trating prices thus far adopted are: Wherever 
possible, voluntary co-operation of businessmen 
shall be enlisted in the task of preventing price 
advances. No price advance shall be prevented 
when it is contributing to our prime objective 
of increasing production. A complete explana- 
tion of reasons for every step in price administra- 
tion shall be given to those concerned directly 
and to the general public. 
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Living conditions of workers in Puerto Rico, 
A.C. Hanson. Mthly. Labor Rev. 52, No. 4 
(April 1941) pp. 785-809. 

The Island, now the site of a rapidly develop- 
ing air base, has acquired new strategic im- 
portance with the acceleration of the national 
defense program. This article summarizes 
available data on the level of income and wages 
in Puerto Rico, prices, and cost of living, the 
general distribution of family expenditures, 
actual diets of the people, housing, and health 
conditions. Rice, beans, salt codfish, and such 
native vegetables as sweet potatoes, plantain, 
and breadfruit constitute the diet of a majority 
of the people. Population pressure is reflected 
in crowded housing conditions. In view of the 
income, food, and housing situation, it is hardly 
surprising that health conditions are distressing, 
with a death rate per 1,000 population almost 
twice as great as in continental United States. 
In order to secure a more reliable picture of 
existing living conditions among the workers, a 
carefully planned survey was started in January 
1941 as a W.P.A. project sponsored by insular 
agencies and having the co-operation of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. It is to cover 5,000 
families, representing all major employments 
and all parts of the Island. 


Family expenditures for housing and house- 
hold operation: five regions, H. Kyrx, D. 
Monroe, K. CRONISTER, and M. Perry. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Misc. Publ. 432 (1941) 
244 pp. 

The patterns of spending of home owners and 
of renters at different income levels in small 
cities and villages surveyed as part of the Con- 
sumer Purchases Study are described in this 
volume. Expenditures of village and small- 
city families for heat, light, refrigeration, and 
such other items of household operation as 
household help, laundry sent out, and telephone 
are presented. Outlays for the family home and 
for heating and lighting it account for about 
one-fifth of the incomes of village families be- 
low $2,000; for a larger proportion, but generally 
not more than one-fourth, of the incomes of 
small-city families. Home-owning families 
spent less for housing during the year than 
renters. Rents of $2 or less a room, monthly, 
were paid by a considerable proportion of 


families at low- and intermediate-income levels 
in most of the communities. A rental of $2 
generally provided more modern conveniences 
in communities studied in the Pacific region 
than elsewhere, less in the Southeast. Large 
families with five or more members usually 
spent less on rent than did smaller families. 
The smaller expenditures reflected lower rates 
per room rather than smaller quarters. Wage- 
earning families generally spent less for rent 
than clerical, business, and professional families 
with comparable incomes. 


Family expenditures for household furnishings 
and equipment: five regions, D. Monroe, H. 
HoiirncswortH, M. Perry, and M. Y. 
PENNELL. U. S. Dept. Agr. Misc. Publ. 
436 (1941) 212 pp. 

This volume describes expenditures for fur- 
nishings and equipment of families at different 
income levels in the small cities, villages, and 
farm counties surveyed as a part of the Con- 
sumer Purchases Study. Once a family has 
furnished its home, outlays for furnishings and 
equipment are comparatively small in ordinary 
years. At most income levels amounts so 
spent were less than 5 per cent of the total value 
of consumption of the farm groups. A hint as 
to the purposes served by these purchases— 
whether to provide articles needed for such as- 
pects of daily living as serving meals, laundry 
work, and keeping the house clean, or to satisfy 
the desire for beauty and the latest in style 
trends—is given by the way in which aggregate 
outlays were distributed among the six sub- 
groups. From about 33 to 50 per cent of the 
total spent by most families went for kitchen, 
cleaning, and laundry equipment; furniture 
took in the neighborhood of 20 per cent; 
household textiles, from about 9 to 15 per cent; 
floor coverings usually took from 6 to 14 per 
cent; tableware, 2 or 3 per cent; and miscella- 
neous articles, from 6 to 12 per cent. 


Patterns of living of farm families, D. Monroe. 
Agriculture Y earbook (U.S. Dept. Agriculture) 
Separate No. 1764 (1940) 22 pp. 

During the past 40 years changes in consump- 
tion patterns of farm families have lessened the 
differences between them and urban groups. 
The present-day consumption patterns of farm 
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families at about the middle of the income scale 
are presented in broad outline; divergencies 
from and similarities to urban patterns are 
sketched. Needs for improvement of levels of 
living of low-income families are discussed, 
along with changes in ways of spending as 
income rises. 


Family income and expenditure in New York 
City, 1935-36. Vol. I. Family income, 
A. D. H. Kapran, F. M. Wriiiiams, M. 
PaRTEN, and W. D. Evans, U. S. Dept. 
Labor, Bur. Labor Statistics Bull. No. 643 
(1941) 274 pp. 

This is the last regional volume to be pub- 
lished on family income from the urban series 
of the Study of Consumer Purchases. Families 
in New York City were equally divided between 
families receiving more and those receiving 
less than $1,570 during the year 1935-36. 
While family income tended to be higher in 
New York City than in the other cities surveyed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the Study 
of Consumer Purchases, the general pattern 
of income distribution, occupational composi- 
tion, and relationship between family income 
and its sources paralleled others. 


Family expenditures in selected cities, 1935-36. 
Vol. I. Housing. U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Bur. of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 648 (1941) 
404 pp. 

This is the last volume to appear of a series 
of eight dealing with details of family expendi- 
tures in the cities covered by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in the Study of Consumer 
Purchases. Families living in northeastern 
cities have housing expenditures above those 
on the Pacific Coast and in southeastern cities. 
In most regions families in large cities spend 
more for housing than those in middle-sized and 
small cities at comparable income levels. The 
amount spent on housing rises with income, but 
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at a slower rate. Inadequacies of housing at 
lower income levels among non-relief urban 
families appear more sharply in terms of quality 
than in terms of congestion. Large families 
of low and moderate income are crowded, but 
this is not shown by averages for all families 
because families of five or more persons are 
infrequent. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the lack of basic facilities, as running hot and 
cold water, at low incomes is associated with 
housing which is inadequate in other respects 
as well, though no study was made of the state 
of repair, the character of the neighborhood, or 
accessibility of open spaces. 


Women workers and family finances. Woman 
Worker (U. S. Dept. of Labor, Women’s 
Bur.) 21, No. 3 (May 1941) p. 3. 

The single daughter living at home is nu- 
merically the most important among women 
wage earners, according to a Women’s Bureau 
study in two widely diverse localities—Cleveland 
(Ohio) and the State of Utah. The picture of 
personal and family demands was obtained by 
interviews. When unmarried sons and daugh- 
ters in the same family work, more daughters 
than sons give all their earnings to the family, 
and more daughters contribute large proportions 
of their salaries, though they usually earn less 
thansons. In Cleveland the month’s earnings of 
daughters averaged $75, their contributions $40; 
sons’ earnings averaged $86, their contributions 
$37. The corresponding averages for Utah 
were, respectively, $77 and $27 for daughters; 
$72 and $19 forsons. The wife or mother was 
a wage earner in about a third of the Cleveland 
and in one-half of the Utah families. Women 
living apart from their families constituted a 
fifth of all those studied. About three in eight 
of these women sent money regularly to their 
families, though their earnings averaged $96 
a month in Utah, $103 in Cleveland. 

J. M. 
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HOUSING 


What price houses? Am. Builder 63, No. 3 

(June 1941) pp. 67, 136. 

In a study of building permits issued for the 
coming year, it is found that only 6.5 per cent 
of the permits were for houses costing $8,000 
and more. Houses costing from $2,000 to 
$8,000 accounted for 79.5 per cent of the per- 
mits, while 14.35 per cent were for houses cost- 
ing $2,000 or less. 


Houses built for women. Am. Lumberman, No. 

3203 (May 3, 1941) pp. 30-31. 

Groups of women doing their own house- 
work and living in from $5,000 to $7,000 homes 
were asked to give their views about millwork. 
It appeared that they disliked windows on both 
front and side of the living room, preferring a 
large window in front and a fireplace on the side 
wall, flanked by bookcases. They did not want 
outside doors opening directly into the living 
room but liked a small hallway where wet rub- 
bers and garments could be removed. In the 
dining room they wanted a corner window in- 
stead of windows spaced far apart. Built-in 
corner cabinets were popular. All the women 
wanted plain-surfaced flush doors, easy to keep 
clean. The kitchen windows should be low 
enough to permit a view of the yard. Built-in 
flour drawers, breadboards, and vegetable bins 
were popular. The women asked why they could 
not have several shallow cutlery drawers rather 
than one which was too deep. With children in 
the family, a breakfast corner or nook was a 
must item. In the bedrooms bookshelves under 
gable windows with top shelves to be used as 
desks were desired. Wide but not deep linen 
shelves were demanded. Bathrooms should 
have more shelves. In homes with children 
the woodwork should have a dull stained finish 
that will not readily show dirt. 


Builders assisted. Bus. Week, No. 597 (Feb. 

8, 1941) p. 28. 

A frequent cause of headache to owner and 
contractor in the building of a small home is the 
interpretation of the contract terms while the 
job is in progress. To meet this problem the 
Central Bureau, St. Paul, which acts as overseer 
before, during, and after construction, has 


evolved a foolproof specification form. Twenty 
legal-size papers provide for recording every 
detail of size, grade, and workmanship, from 
chimney top to curbstone. No owner who signs 
can claim that he “thought the bushes went 
with the house’; nor can any builder pretend 
that “No. 1 oak” means the best grade of 
flooring. The forms have proved so popular 
that they are already in their second printing. 
The Bureau has also evolved a score card for 
houses for the use of savings and loan associa- 
tions which is helping to eliminate jerry-built 
houses. 


Recent changes in the operation of the regis- 
tered home service. Fed. Home Loan Bank 
Rev. 7, No. 9 (June 1941) pp. 298-301. 
When a home has been built in accordance 

with the protective features required by the 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board, a certificate 

identifying the dwelling as meeting these 

standards will be issued to the owner by the 
lending institution. The Registered Home 

Service in the regional banks of the 12 Federal 

Home Loan Bank districts provides archi- 

tectural counsel in the selection of suitable de- 

sign; furnishes plans to meet future as well as 
present family living requirements; verifies the 
specifications for proper building materials; 
and supervises the actual construction at a fee 
which the average small home buyer is able 
to pay. The regional banks have available 
more than 500 designs for small homes; samples 
of consumer literature are on hand; a “‘demon- 
stration home”’ project is to be inaugurated. 

In Manchester, New Hampshire, and Wor- 

cester, Massachusetts, prospective borrowers 

can now obtain free all types of building in- 
formation from the Federal Savings and Loan 

Associations in these cities. Exhibits have 

been set up which have become the center of 

attraction for future home owners. A plentiful 
supply of architect-designed and approved 
house plans is available; scores of building ma- 

terials and finishes are shown. There is a 

comprehensive display of modern kitchen and 

bathroom fixtures, as well as sample units of 
heating and plumbing equipment. A reference 
library contains catalogs and booklets dealing 
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with all phases of home building, including 
landscaping, gardening, and interior decoration. 
Prospective home owners are much impressed 
by the fact that they will be protected from 
start to finish by an institution that insists on 
high standards in design, materials, and con- 
struction. The recent decentralization in the 
operation of the Registered Home Service will 
probably bring about a wider use of the service. 


Action of water on copper pipes. Heating & 

Ventilating 38, No. 5 (May 1941) p. 50. 

To avoid corrosion, lead or copper are fre- 
quently used for the smaller pipes in domestic 
service. Lead poisoning is a danger, however, 
with soft, acid water. Though copper is less 
poisonous than lead, the amount picked up by 
the water is important, since water containing 
copper is liable to cause localized corrosion 
of iron pipes and aluminum utensils. Also, 
copper acts as a catalyst in accelerating the 
destruction of detergents of the peroxide types 
on textile fabrics such as cotton and rayon and 
has a destructive effect on vitamin C in cooking. 
Dr.S. Trondstad and R. Veimo have studied the 
action of hot water on copper tubing and have 
found, as expected, that the rate of reaction is 
appreciably greater at higher temperatures. 
To reduce the cupro-solvent powers of house- 
hold water, the oxygen and carbon dioxide 
content of the water should be lowered. Oxygen 
is difficult to remove, but an appreciable 
amount of the carbon dioxide may be eliminated 
by means of lime or magnesia. Further inves- 
tigation is needed to determine to what extent 
a rapid flow of water will prevent the deposit 
of a protective coating in the tubes. 


Make your home safe. House Beautiful 83, 

No. 2 (Feb. 1941) pp. 42-43, 88. 

Of all unsafe places in the world your home is 
statistically about the worst. Home accidents 
represent the eighth most important cause of 
death in the United States, being responsible 
for 32,000 deaths and 4,700,000 disabling in- 
juries every year. Falls are the most common 
accidents; then come burns, fire, and explosions. 
Poisoning, chiefly from food, ranks third and 
causes 1,400 deaths yearly. Other causes of 
death are firearms; mechanical suffocation 
(of small children in bed); poisonous gas; elec- 
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tric shock; needles, splinters, nails, machinery, 
porcelain faucets, knives, glass, tin cans, even 
pictures which fall off the wall. By carefully 
checking our own home for such hazards we 
can eliminate most of them. 


Land values in relation to planning and housing 
in the United States, R. Unwin. J. Land & 
Pub. Utility Econ. 17, No. 1 (Feb. 1941) 
pp. 1-9. 

During the 19th century conditions in the 
United States tended to create a conception of 
land values that was more fictitious than real. 
Rapid growth of population took place through 
both natural increase and immigration, and in- 
dustry expanded on a large scale, with the 
result that land was in demand to an unprece- 
dented extent. Taxes were based on the ex- 
pectation of an indefinite continuation of these 
conditions, and land was taxed at values which 
were wholly speculative. In the last decades 
the situation has changed radically. The 
population in the large cities is shrinking because 
of the steady flight toward the suburbs, and 
there is no commercial development to offset 
this loss of tax income to the city. The fact 
that the tax rate is still based on a land value 
that no longer exists, further aggravates the 
situation. In New York City, for example, the 
tendency to concentrate commercial building 
in a very small area by building skyscrapers 
makes it still more unlikely that the blighted 
areas will ever regain any considerable value. 
An analysis of these conditions indicates that 
cities would have a more stable tax basis if 
housing programs were aimed at a lower density 
of population with a lower tax rate. The 
value per square foot of land would be lower; 
however, with more living space for each family, 
there would be more opportunities for recrea- 
tion. With life made more pleasant, the drift 
of the population away from metropolitan areas 
might be arrested and blighted land might 
regain a moderate value, though the values 
would never approximate the speculative ones 
of former days. 


Private housing in greenbelt towns. Mihly. 
Labor Rev. 51, No. 3 (Sept. 1940) p. 643. 
Surplus land in the three suburban communi- 

ties known as “greenbelt” towns constructed 
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under the Resettlement Administration pro- 
gram to house low-income families is to be made 
available for privately financed housing. Green- 
belt, Marvland, which now has 885 dwellings, 
can be expanded to house 3,000 families; 
Greenhills, Ohio, can be enlarged from 676 to 
2,000 homes; and Greendale, Wisconsin, with 
572 units, can accommodate 750. Land will 
be leased for 99 years to builders who agree to 
erect a group of at least 200 homes. Individual 
residents, regardless of income, may lease or 
purchase the homes from the builder. The 
plans for the houses must be approved by the 
Farm Security Administration, and the cost 
should range from $4,500 to $5,500. Existing 
utility services and other community facilities 
will be available to the new residents. The 
greenbelt towns should offer unusual oppor- 
tunities to prospective home owners, since they 
are well equipped with utility systems, schools, 
recreational facilities, and business buildings. 
They show no evidence of blight, such as dumps 
and run-down neighborhoods. 


Defense housing policies and progress, T. A. 
VEENSTRA. Mthly. Labor Rev. 52, No. 5 
(May 1941) pp. 1061-1073. 

To meet the housing problems arising from 
an influx of defense workers in centers of de- 
fense activity, the Division of Co-ordination of 
National Defense Housing was created in the 
Office for Emergency Management. This divi- 
sion has as its chief function the co-ordination 
of the activities of the various government 
housing agencies and of private industry to 
meet defense housing problems. About 
$400,000,000 is being made available for this 
housing program. In addition, the National 
Housing Act has been amended to permit the 
Federal Housing Administration to insure up 
to 90 per cent of the appraised value of low- 
cost properties without the restriction that 
such properties must be owner-occupied. The 
defense housing program is divided into four 
parts: (1) the registration of all vacant houses 
and rooms and the promotion of such other 
activities as will assure that the best use is made 
of available housing in each area; (2) deter- 
mination of the need for additional housing, 
the part that private enterprise can and will 


play in meeting such need, and the amount 
which must be provided by public agencies; (3) 
planning and construction of the programmed 
housing; (4) management, together with the 
establishment of policies respecting rentals and 
tenant selection. The use of defense housing 
projects after the emergency is closely related 
to the type of housing to be built. The housing 
co-ordinator has recommended the construction 
of demountable or high-salvage-value housing 
in localities where the community probably 
cannot absorb the projects either by sale to 
private owners or by slum-clearance projects. 
The Federal Works Agency is inclined to build 
permanent houses in any urban community 
where there is a chance that the houses will 
have permanent value. A substantial amount 
of prefabricated and demountable housing has, 
on the other hand, been built by the Navy. 


School for home builders. Nail. Real Estate J. 

42, No. 6 (June 1941) pp. 9-10. 

For the first time in the history of the in- 
dustry, America’s home builders will have an 
opportunity to study sound construction meth- 
ods and acquaint themselves with the latest 
developments when the new Home Builders 
Institute of America holds its proposed course 
in home building at the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsy]- 
vania. The two-week course will be given in 
August, and several of the administrative heads 
of the Federal Housing Administration have 
participated in the preparation of the syllabus 
and will be on the faculty, together with men 
nationally known for their practical or scientific 
work in home building. 


Summary of standards for defense housing. 
Office for Emergency Management (Jan. 
1941) 15 pp. 

The welfare of the nation at war or at peace 
demands that decent housing conditions be 
maintained. Minimum planning and construc- 
tion requirements have been worked out to 
ensure that defense housing shall protect the 
morale and health of families and workers 
responsible for the defense program. Special 
reference is made to protection against air 
raids and different standards for permanent, 
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demountable, and portable housing. Definite 
requirements have been set up not only for 
the construction of houses but also for the site, 
including parking space, shopping facilities, 
and community facilities, both outdoor and 
indoor, and for the dwelling unit, including 
factors such as privacy, light, and ventilation, 
closet and storage space, and equipment. For 
example, in permanent housing it is required 
that the kitchen contain at least a two-tray 
sink (with one deep tray for laundry use) and 
equipment for cooking and refrigeration or pro- 
vision for the installation of such facilities. 
Facilities for drying laundry must be provided 
for each dwelling unit. 


Home economics in action. Pub. Housing 2, 

No. 33 (March 15, 1941) p. 4. 

When the time came to open its first housing 
project in 1940, the Philadelphia Housing 
Authority was faced with the same problem 
that had arisen in most projects: Before moving 
in, tenants throw out their old furniture and 
buy expensive living-room and bedroom suites 
on the installment plan. A meeting was called 
of representatives from agencies such as settle- 
ment houses, Drexel Institute, Goodwill In- 
dustries, Salvation Army, and the Junior 
League; and the group decided to show new 
tenants what can be done with old furniture. 
Soon four houses were opened to the public in 
which were shown old beds, dressers, cots, and 
chairs done over cheaply by means of paint and 
slip covers. In each room an itemized list of 
costs was posted. A three-room apartment 
was furnished for $72.26, a four-room apart- 
ment for $107.34, and a six-room apartment 
for $138. Ifa family furnished their apartment 
with their own furniture and did the work them- 
selves the entire cost would be reduced to $20 
or $30. A large room was set aside as a work- 
shop where W.P.A. teachers conducted a furni- 
ture clinic. Over 900 people signed up for 
instruction, and a similar workshop has been 
established at the Authority’s second low-rent 
housing project, Tasker Homes. 
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The how and why of graded rents, J. IHLDER. 
Survey Midmthly. 67, No. 5 (May 1941) 
pp. 145-147. 

The Alley Dwelling Authority of Washington, 
D. C., has carried on a balanced program of 
slum reclamation and provision of low-rent 
housing. In its use of subsidies it has differed 
from the U. S. Housing Authority, which has 
applied subsidies in such a way that all rents in 
public housing projects were practically cut in 
half and which selected tenants from the thin 
stratum of the population that was able to pay 
this half-rent but did not earn more than five 
times the rent. The Alley Dwelling Authority 
has developed a system of “graded rents’ 
whereby families with very low incomes, even 
on relief, pay low rent—$11 being the minimum 
—while at the other end of the scale families 
pay an “economic rent,” that is, one that covers 
all costs, including taxes. The subsidy is ac- 
cordingly utilized to grade down the rents of 
families that cannot afford to pay full economic 
rent. Families whose incomes increase, pay 
increased rentals according to a definite 
schedule of incomes and rents. Those whose 
rents have been raised because of increased 
income do not enjoy it much, but none has yet 
moved out. On the whole, the tenants seem 
to think it a very fair proposition. This system 
works better than that used in some public 
housing projects in which tenants are evicted 
when their income rises above five times the 
rent, and at the same time it makes good public 
housing available to families with very low 
incomes for whom relief agencies have been 
unable to find decent housing. Tenants who 
pay economic rent may remain until private 
enterprise has provided proper dwellings that 
rent for one quarter of the tenant’s income; 
then they must move. 


Family expenditures in selected cities, 1935-36. 
Vol. I. Housing. U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Bur. of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 648 (1941) 
404 pp. 

[See abstract on page 611.] 
M. C. H. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Qualitative identification and quantitative es- 
timation of nylon in the presence of silk, 
wool, and cotton, R. GERBER and K. 
LatHrop. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 29, No. 18 
(Sept. 2, 1940) pp. 437-440. 

Tests for the identification of nylon were 
studied and methods for its quantitative separa- 
tion from other common textile fibers de- 
veloped. When held in a flame, nylon yarns 
show a sharp melting point and will not burn 
until the fibers have melted. The ash re- 
sembles that of cellulose acetate but is very 
much harder. The odor of burning nylon is 
very faintly like that of wool but more sugges- 
tive of the odor from cooking celery or green 
beans. The color tests studied include Millon’s 
test, xanthoproteic test, diphenylamine in 
H2SO, solution, iodine solution, and neocar- 
mine. Tests were made of the solubility of 
nylon in glacial acetic acid, acetone, lead acetate 
solution, calcium thiocyanate, Loew’s Reagent, 
basic zinc chloride, ammoniacal nickelic hy- 
droxide solution, Schweitzer’s reagent, alumi- 
num chloride solution, concentrated sulfuric 
acid, and concentrated hydrochloric acid. For 
the quantitative analysis of a fabric containing 
silk, wool, cotton, and nylon, the silk is re- 
moved by the calcium thiocyanate method, the 
wool by boiling with 5 per cent potassium 
hydroxide solution, and then the nylon with 
acetic acid, leaving cotton as residue.—L. W. 


The effect of modern finishing agents on the 
light fastness of cotton colors. Am. Dyestuff 
Repir. 29, No. 26 (Dec. 23, 1940) pp. P686- 
P688. 

When ureaformaldehyde resins began to be 
used to produce crease resistance a few years 
ago, it was soon noticed that certain dyes, 
particularly direct blues and greens, when 
treated with these resins became much more 
sensitive to light while other dyes similarly 
treated were unaffected or in some cases ac- 
tually improved in light fastness. Research 
on the group of finishing materials known as 
“cation active compounds’”’ is discussed. It is 
suggested that these compounds form salts with 


direct dyes which dull the color and cause it to 
fade easily. —H. M. R. 


Physical properties of cotton corduroy for boys’ 
clothing, G. Wuire. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 
30, No. 12 (June 9, 1941) pp. 295-300. 

This study of the physical characteristics of 
cotton corduroy was undertaken by the Bureau 
of Home Economics to assist purchasers in 
selecting qualities best suited for boys’ clothing. 
The fabrics were tested for breaking strength, 
weight, durability as measured by resistance 
to abrasion, colorfastness to light and to wash- 
ing, changes produced by laundering, and other 
physical properties which might interest con- 
sumers, such as number and weights of tufts 
per square inch. The constructions of the 
fabrics studied are discussed and illustrated. 
The results of the tests are shown in tables. 
It was found that the fabrics differed widely 
in nearly all physical properties except com- 
pressional resilience. The amount of finishing 
material was surprisingly high in most cases. 
Colorfastness to laundering indicated that most 
of these fabrics could be washed satisfactorily 
as long as no bleaching agent was used. They 
could not be washed with other fabrics, how- 
ever, except when a mild soap was used; and 
even then some of them would bleed and stain 
cottons, silks, or rayons. Large pieces of each 
fabric were washed and then brushed, steamed, 
or ironed to determine the best method for 
smoothing them. It was found that they 
looked best after laundering when merely 
brushed along the direction of the rib while 
still slightly damp. On the basis of all these 
results, the Bureau of Home Economics has 
proposed specifications to define the minimum 
quality of medium-weight cotton corduroy 
for boys’ wear. These proposed requirements 
are at present under consideration as Tentative 
Specifications by Subcommittee A-6 of the 
American Society for Testing Materials.—L. W. 


Fire retardant treatments for textiles, W. E. 
Gorpon. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 30, No. 12 
(June 9, 1941) pp. P305—P308. 
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The flameproofing of textiles is generally con- 
sidered a rather modern development, but it 
is interesting to note that in 1638 one Nikolas 
Sabbattini recommended that clay or gypsum 
be used in painting theaters and scenery as a 
means of fire prevention. Many other chemi- 
cals have since been recommended, including 
ammonium sulfate, sodium sulfate, sodium 
tungstate, stannic oxide, borax-boric acid mix- 
tures, ammonium sulfamate, and a large num- 
ber of organic compounds. During the past 
two or three years there has been a very rapid 
growth in both the need and the demand for an 
effective flameproofing treatment for textiles 
due to the expanding use of napped and pile 
fabrics, especially for garments. The action of 
most fire-retardant chemicals is to prevent 
adequate contact of the textile material to the 
air when exposed to flame. It is desirable that 
the finish be permanent and have no marked 
effect upon the appearance, feel, or strength of 
the fabric. It is also important that the treat- 
ment have no irritant action on the skin. Am- 
monium sulfamate has been found to be a 
rather satisfactory fire-retardant chemical. 
Nylon and heavily weighted silks are essentially 
flameproof without treatment. Acetate rayon, 
which burns somewhat slowly, does not lend 
itself readily to treatment. Fire-retardant 
chemicals of the inorganic water-soluble type, 
including ammonium sulfamate, are removed by 
washing but not by common dry cleaning. 
Several laundries are offering a flameproofing 
service, the procedure being similar to the 
ordinary starch treatment. It is not improb- 
able that the flameproofing operation may 
eventually find its way into household use. 
—L. W. 


Finishing cotton and rayon fabrics, A. J. HALL. 
Can. Textile J. 58, No. 6 (March 14, 1941) 
pp. 34-36, 50-51. 

In a new process for increasing the resistance 
of cotton and rayon fabrics to shrinkage and 
creasing, the materials are treated with for- 
maldehyde under conditions that cause it to 
react chemically with the cellulose. The 
scientific background and general mill methods 
for such a treatment are given in detail. 
—H. G. W. 
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Natural dyestuffs for textile fibers, H. R. 
TISDALE. Can. Textile J. 58, No. 6 (March 
14, 1941) pp. 44-47. 

The properties, sources, and methods of 
manufacture of vegetable dyestuffs are de- 
scribed. Practical information on methods of 
applying these colors and on their fastness to 
light, crocking, and laundering is included. 
Logwood is discussed rather thoroughly. 
—H. G. W. 


Caroa, a Pernambuco fiber, makes debut in 
men’s suiting materials. Daily News Record 
No. 15421 (Aug. 20, 1940) p. 4. 

Caroa, a bast fiber resembling jute and often 
substituted for jute, is used in increasing quan- 
tities in the State of Pernambuco, Brazil, for 
making men’s suitings. These fabrics resemble 
a coarse linen. Caroa grows wild, and so far 
little effort has been spent in cultivation. It 
is estimated that the rapid increase in the 
use of this fiber will cut imports of jute to one- 
third the 1938 level. Its chief use is in making 
coffee bags.—B. V. M. 


New latex process for treating fabrics an- 
nounced. J. Am. Chem. Soc. (News Edition) 
19, No. 8 (April 25, 1941) pp. 502-503. 

A new latex process consists of depositing 
within the fabric minute particles of latex solids 
which rivet the fibers together. It is claimed 
that fabrics thus treated wear twice as long, 
resist shrinking, and repel moths; and that 
durability is added without appreciably de- 
creasing flexibility, feel, or other desirable 
properties. Articles which have been processed 
include wool socks, silk hosiery, wool suits, 
sweaters, gloves, overcoats, underwear, 
blankets, and automobile upholstery.—V. C. J. 


Effects of high heeled shoes. J. Am. Med. 
Assocn. 116, No. 1 (Jan. 4, 1941) p. 90. 
The wearing of high-heeled shoes may cause 

a pelvic tilt and an increased curve in the small 

of the back. In young women this tilt can 

readily be compensated for, but in older women 
it may cause strain and backache. Abnor- 
malities of pelvic organs can scarcely be at 
tributed to the wearing of high heels, but women 
wearing shoes with such heels may develop an 
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altered posture, which, when associated with 
fatigue, may be a factor in vasomotor dis- 
turbance.—D. E. K. 


Glass—new uses of glass, G. W. Morey. 
J. Ind. & Eng. Chem. (Industrial Edition) 
32, No. 11 (Nov. 1940) p. 1427. 

The new uses of glass, particularly as a fiber, 
are described in a general article on glass which 
followed a symposium presented before the 
Division of Industrial and Engineering Chemis- 
try at the 100th meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, Detroit, Michigan. Glass 
fibers have long been known, but their physical 
properties have been altered greatly by modern 
developments. Much of the older material 
was little more than thin glass rod; the modern 
product is smaller in diameter than any other 
industrial fiber. For its manufacture, molten 
glass flowing from a multitude of fine holes is 
met by jets of high-pressure steam, which 
divides each stream into a large number of 
fibers, each so fine as to be almost invisible 
and essentially endless. If they are to be used 
as yarn, the fibers are sprayed with a sizing 
or lubricant, as in other textile operations, and 
then gathered into strands which may contain 
60 or more individual filaments. In the manu- 
facture of yarn, several of these strands are 
combined to form a thread, and two or more of 
the threads are combined with a reverse twist. 
The resulting yarn is free from any tendency 
to kink, and its further treatment is the same 
as that of any other textile material. Glass 
fibers owe their physical properties to their 
extreme fineness, of the order of 0.0005 inch. 
The tensile strength of glass fibers increases 
rapidly as the diameter decreases, especially as 
it decreases below 0.002 inch. Strengths as 
high as 1,500,000 pounds per square inch have 
been obtained on fibers 0.005 inch in diameter. 
Combined with high strength are extreme flexi- 
bility and softness to touch. Glass yarn is 
spun into cloth used for nonflammable curtains 
and hangings, as a filtering medium in filter 
presses, and as a separator in storage batteries. 
Fiber glass is also an important electrical and 
heat insulator.—V. C. J. 


Resins and plastics for the modification of 
textile fabrics, D. H. Powers. J. Ind. & 


Eng. Chem. (Industrial Edition) 32, No. 12 

(Dec. 1940) pp. 1543-1547. 

Synthetic resins have been used for many 
years for coating such materials as oilcloth and 
artificial leather. The older textile-coating 
resins were always a part of a surface film for 
which the textile served as a supporting mate- 
rial. Now the resins are impregnated into the 
fiber and the appearance of the fabric is not 
altered. The new fabric retains all of its char- 
acteristic properties of porosity, absorbency, 
elasticity, and flexibility and may have greater 
tensile strength, resilience, durability, luster, 
and firmness. The most successful resins are 
clear, colorless, light-stable, and are applied as 
aqueous solutions or dispersions. Chemically 
they are of the ureaformaldehyde, acrylate, 
alkyd, vinyl, or styrene type. Data are given 
to show the effect of applying different types of 
resins and of varying the polymerization of the 
same resins.—V. C. J. 


Soybean protein fibers, R. A. Boyer. J. Ind. 
& Eng. Chem. (Industrial Edition) 32, 
No. 12 (Dec. 1940) pp. 1549-1551. 

The soybean is an advantageous source of 
protein for fiber production. The supply is 
large, the bean is easily grown, the price tends 
to be low and stable, and the oil is an important 
vegetable oil which is recovered in the first 
step of fiber production. The soybean protein 
used in fiber production must be uniform, which 
necessitates strict control of the variety of soy- 
beans and a thorough chemical analysis and 
fertilization of the soil. The production of the 
fiber is described. Soybean fiber now produced 
has about 80 per cent of the strength of wool, 
has more elongation both wet and dry than 
wool, does not wet as easily as wool or casein 
fiber, and does not promote mold growth as 
readily as casein fiber. It biends well with 
wool and cotton and has been processed satis- 
factorily on conventional cotton and worsted 
equipment. Blended with wool, it is expected 
to be useful in suitings and upholstery fabrics. 
Plans are being made for a plant capable of 
producing 1,000 pounds of soybean fiber per 
day.—V. C. J. 


Mildew-resistant treatments on fabrics, M. S. 
Furry, H. M. Rostnson, and H. HumMFe.p. 
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J. Ind. & Eng. Chem. (Industrial Edition) 

33, No. 4 (April 1941) pp. 538-545. 

The deterioration of cotton fabrics due to the 
growth of mildew causes enormous loss, both 
industrially and in the household. To find an 
effective means to make cotton resistant to 
mildew growth and thus prevent this type of 
deterioration, 135 chemical treatments were 
applied to degreased and desized unbleached 
cotton duck. The mildew resistance of the 
treated fabric was measured by its loss in 
breaking strength after inoculation and incuba- 
tion with the test organism Chaetomium 
globosum. Thirty-five of the treatments gave 
excellent protection against mildew growth, 
and at least ten of them are so simple they can 
be applied in the home. The treatments which 
gave satisfactory protection as indicated by 
little or no loss in fabric strength are acetyla- 
tion using acetic anhydride, glacial acetic acid, 
and zinc chloride; acetone with formalin; an 
alkylated dimethyl benzyl ammonium phos- 
phate alone and followed by methyl acrylate 
resin; salicylanilide alone and followed by 
methyl acrylate resin; an emulsion of salicyl- 
anilide with wax or aluminum acetate emul- 
sion; o-phenylphenol; 2-chloro-o-phenylphenol; 
pentachlorophenol; sodium __pentachloro- 
phenolate alone and followed by borax, cad- 
mium chloride, monobasic lead acetate, or 
aluminum-potassium sulfate; thymol with 
phenyl salicylate; chlorothymol alone and 
followed by wax and aluminum acetate emul- 
sion; catechu; copper propionyl acetonate; 
copper or zinc naphthenate; p-tolyl mercury 
salicylate; phenyl mercury oleate; cadmium 
soap; copper soap; cadmium chloride followed 
by borax; copper sulfate and sodium hydroxide; 
copper sulfate and sodium carbonate; copper 
sulfate followed by wax and aluminum acetate 
emulsion; sodium sulfide followed by potassium 
dichromate. However, some of these treat- 
ments, although they give adequate protection 
against mildew growth, exhibit properties 
which make them undesirable for this use, such 
as disagreeable odor; toxicity; coloring, shrink- 
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ing, or deteriorating the fabric; or inability 
to withstand weathering or repeated laundering. 
Further research in the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics includes the study of the effect of weath- 
ering, storage, and repeated laundering on 
fabrics treated for mildew resistance.—V. C. J. 


Textiles in aeronautics, C. J. CLEARY. Textile 
Colorist 63, No. 745 (Jan. 1941) pp. 25- 
28, 56. 

Materials, such as linen and silk, important 
to military aeronautics and not readily available 
within the continental limits of the United 
States, are classed as “strategic,” and suitable 
substitutes for them are necessary. Fortu- 
nately, advances in the art of treating and 
spinning cotton, in the production of rayons, 
and in the synthesis of organic fibers place this 
country in an enviable situation with reference 
to the strategic phase of any fiber. The more 
important standard textile items are described, 
and tables are included giving the requirements 
for each class of fabric. Cotton airplane fabric, 
balloon cloth, and material for mechanics’ 
coveralls are discussed. Ten types of linen, 
cotton, and nylon webbing are compared as to 
thickness, weight, breaking load, thread count, 
yarn ply, and strength-weight ratio (warp 
strength in pounds per inch divided by the 
weight of one square yard of the woven 
material). The order of efficiency is nylon, 
linen, cotton. The construction of parachute 
cordage is shown in a table, and parachute 
fabrics of silk, viscose, cotton, and nylon are 
compared. Specification of performance re- 
quirements for parachute fabric is replacing 
construction requirements. For example, the 
air permeability, rather than number of threads 
per inch, is being specified. The strength factor 
and wet strength of these fabrics and the effect 
of weather exposure and of ultraviolet light 
are discussed. Test methods are described 
also. The “strip,” rather than the “grab,” 
method is used for testing breaking strength. 
The instrument used and the method of testing 
air permeability are fully discussed.—G. J. L. 
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“Food for a Stronger America.’ In its 
July number, Survey Graphic gives the gist of 
what was said at the National Nutrition Con- 
ference in a special section called “Food for a 
Stronger America”—another example of the 
Survey’s skill in getting a great deal into a few 
readable pages. 

Food Stamp Plan. The genesis of the plan is 
described by Ray Harvey in the 35-page bulle- 
tin entitled “Want in the Midst of Plenty,” 
which may be purchased for 50 cents from the 
American Council on Public Affairs, 2153 
Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. Three 
widely noted publications are available free 
from the division of textiles and clothing. 
“Standard Sizes for Children’s Clothes: A 
Primer for the Consumer and the Trade” 
closely and accurately presents the whys and 
hows of the standard sizes proposed by the 
Bureau on the basis of its study of physical 
measurements of 147,088 boys and girls. The 
attractive little multilithed booklet was issued 
in co-operation with the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council. 

“Work Clothes for Women”’ is a multilithed 
circular describing how to make the practical, 
well-designed coverettes, field suits, divided 
skirts or culottes, showerproof cotton suits, 
coverall and utility aprons, mechanics’ suits 
and caps, and jumper slack suits which have 
had so much favorable newspaper comment. 

“Buying Boys’ Suits” by Clarice L. Scott, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1877, is a welcome addi- 
tion to the series of practical purchasing guides 
which are proving widely helpful. 

National Consumer-Retailer Council. The 
report of the June meeting says that the annual 
dinner will be held in New York City on October 
23. This date was chosen because the Herald- 
Tribune Forum on October 21 and 22 is likely 
to bring many interested women to the city. 

From the Consumer Division, Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply. The 
functions and activities of consumer repre- 
sentatives on state and local defense councils 
or on local consumer interests committees are 
described in the “Handbook for Consumer 
Representatives,” along with the field service 


and publications of this division of O.P.A.C.S. 
What has been done in Canada to give con- 
sumer protection is told by William H. Wynne 
in “The Wartime Prices and Trade Board,” 
also issued by the division. Both bulletins are 
available free from the consumer division, 
Office for Emergency Management, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets. Summer addi- 
tions to this series of simple, authoritative 
booklets sold for 10 cents each by the Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, are: “What the New Census Means” 
by Stuart Chase, “Labor in the Defense Crisis” 
by T. R. Carskadon, and “Guns, Planes, and 
Your Pocketbook” by Rolf Nugent. 

Housing Management. “Notes on Manage- 
ment Practice” by Abraham Goldfeld describes 
the questionnaire by which the management 
division of the National Association of Housing 
Officials hopes to learn what is being done 
about such aspects of the work as maintenance, 
recreation, personnel, rents, design, public 
relations. Copies of the 6-page mimeographed 
bulletin may be obtained for 20 cents each from 
the management division, National Association 
of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The bulletin is a progress report of one phase 
of the work of the division’s committee on the 
social effects of housing, which hopes to work 
in co-operation with similar committees from 
other organizations, such as the American 
Public Health Association, the American 
Sociological Society, and the U. S. Housing 
Authority. 

Defense Housing. Among danger points in 
defense housing that Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood 
points out in the August Survey Graphic are 
uncontrolled rents in defense areas and the 
policy of encouraging defense workers to buy 
rather than to rent homes near their pre- 
sumably temporary jobs—a policy which led 
to serious exploitation in the World War and 
resulted in a bad housing situation in many 
communities. 

Research Studies in Home Economics. The 
list of “Graduate Studies and Research in 
Home Economics and Home Economics Edu- 
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cation,” which is compiled annually by the 
research committee of the home economics 
section of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and and the 
department of the American Home Economics 
Association, is this year issued by the Home 
Economics Education Service of the U. 5S. 
Office of Education in co-operation with the 
Office of Experiment Stations and the Bureau 
of Home Economics in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. It is a mimeographed docu- 
ment of 247 pages with 108 pages devoted to 
research on foods and nutrition, 44 to textiles 
and clothing, 13 to the house, 21 to family 
economics, 12 to the family, 5 to institution 
and 45 to 


Universities research 


management, home economics 
education. 

Norwegian Home Economics Instruction. 
In 1939 there were 69 state subsidized Schools 
for Housewives in Norway, namely, 34 county, 
27 municipal, and 8 private schools, according 
to the annual report of the Norwegian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture received in May 1941. 
The number of applicants to these schools 
continued to increase, and subsidy for one new 
Most of the 


were giving two five-month courses 


municipal school was approved 
schools 
every vear, while a few gave one ten-month 
course a In every county there was in 


addition one home economics teacher paid by 


vear. 


the government who gave lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and short courses for any who wished to 
the opportunity. The 
director of home economics research and her 


avail themselves of 
assistant were well under way with their work 

the new and well-equipped laboratory in- 
stalled at the State Teachers College of Home 
Economics at Stabekk. At the insti- 


tution a six-week continuation Course was given 


same 


for home economics teachers from the field. 
Book Lists about Foreign Countries. The 
American Library Association is helping hemi 
spheric understanding by making available the 
foHowing book lists, from recent 
issues of its monthly periodical The Booklist: 
“Latin America~ Books for North American 
Readers,’ Vol. 37, No. 2; ““Canada—A Read- 
ing Guide and Bibliography,” Vol. 37, No. 10; 
Books for Young Readers,” 


reprinted 


‘‘Latin America 
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A Reading Guide 
Vol. 37 


Vol. 37, No. 14; “Canada 
for Children and Young People,” 
No. 16. 

In “Children’s Books on the Orient’’ Mabel 
C. Mead has selected titles that youngsters 
will enjoy and has also included brief lists for 
adults. Though dated 1937, the 58-page 
pamphlet is still well worth consulting. It may 
be purchased for 50 cents from the New York 
Children’s Bookshop, 106 East 57th Street, 
New York City 

“Working Your Way through College.” 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in occupational 
information of the occupational information 
and guidance service in the vocational division 
of the U. S. Office of Education, is the author of 
this, the fourth bulletin in the occupational 
information and guidance series and Bulletin 
No. 210 from the vocational division of the 
U. S. Office of Education. It is on sale for 20 
cents by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

For Christmas. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin, gives good advice in its 
popular leaflet “Treating Spruce and Balsam 
Fir Christmas Trees to Reduce Fire Hazard.” 

Also worth mentioning is the little mimeo- 
graphed leaflet “Fun for Christmas: When 
Children Plan Together.” Its 
suggestions for appropriate, inexpensive, jolly 
family celebrations were prepared by Mrs. 
Luise K. Addiss, home economics consultant 


and Parents 


to the Community Service Society, 105 East 
22d Street, New York City. Copies may be 
obtained at that address for 7 cents each. 

School Films. An annotated list of 487 
silent 16 mm. educational films dealing with 
homemaking has been prepared by Rhea Keeler 
in connection with her work toward a master’s 
degree at Colorado State College and may be 
obtained from her at the Buhler High School, 
Buhler, Kansas, for 75 cents a copy. 

The New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey, is issuing a 
series of mimeographed lists of visual and 
teaching aids. Among them is one on safety 
education, the price of which to persons out- 
side of New Jersey is 15 cents. 
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Clifton M. Utley, nationally known lecturer 
and radio broadcaster on foreign affairs, has 
been editor of Foreign Notes, published by the 
Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, since 
1930 and director of the Council since 1931. 

Mary N. Winslow was appointed last March 
by the Coordinator of Commercial and Cultural 
Relations between the American Republics as 
adviser for civic projects in connection with 
activities of women’s The 
United States member of the Inter-American 
Commission for Women, Miss Winslow made a 
recent trip to South America, during which 
she Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Ecuador, and Panama. For ten years she was 
director of special studies in the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
Graciela Mandujano, director of 
the Institute for Rural Education and chief of 
the division of home industries in the Board of 
Agricultural Exports of the Department of 
Agriculture in Chile, has held many responsible 
positions in the educational and social hygiene 
fields in that country and was the Chilean 
representative at the first Pan American 
Women’s Congress in Baltimore 1922. 
Her present trip throughout the United States 
to consult with women’s organizations on fur 
thering programs to promote understanding 
of conditions in Latin America is being spon- 
sored by the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs. 

Dr. Helen S. Mitchell, research professor in 
nutrition at Massachusetts State College, is 
serving as director of nutrition in the office of 
the Coordinator of Health, Welfare, and Re 
lated Defense Activities in the Federal Security 


organizations. 


visited 


assistant 


in 
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Agency. She is also a member of the com- 
mittee on food and nutrition and the committee 
on food habits, National Research Council. 

Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, senior food econ- 
omist in the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 
was a member of the technical staff of the 
Health Committee of the League of Nations 
in 1937-38. Like Dr. Mitchell, she is also a 
member of the committee food habits, 
National Research Council. 

Mrs. Mary Brooks Picken, author of a long 
list of publications on designing and making 
clothes, is president of the Mary Brooks Picken 
School in New York City. From 1934 to 1936 
she was president of the Fashion Group and 


on 


prior to that was editor of Inspiration and 
Fashion Service and dressmaking editor of 
Pictorial Review. 

Mrs. Mariana T. Nelson has been active in 


standardization projects of the homemakers 
section of the D. C. Home Economics Asso- 
ciation ever since she came to Washington, 
where her husband is in charge of nutrition 
investigations in the U. S. Bureau of Chemis- 
try. A native of Wisconsin and a graduate of 
its University, she 
Steenbock in vitamin research while teaching 
the University of 


was associated with Dr. 


agricultural chemistry at 
Wisconsin. 

Earl W. Elhart is serving as adviser on re- 
tailing and marketing in the consumer division 
of the Office of Price Administration and Ci- 
vilian Supply. Since the merger of Retatling, 
of which he was editor, with Women’s Wear 
Daily, he has edited the section on retailing 


in the latter publication. 











